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FOREWORD 


THE present shortages under which we have been living 
for the last six years, have made us rather forget the enor- 
mous productive potential of modern machinery. The 
necessity for more and more production is dinned into our 
ears by our rulers in every way they can think of (perhaps 
they do not think of enough), and we cannot but agree 
with them when we receive a curt note from the car-dealer 
to say we must wait yet another three months for the family 
_ run-about that was promised us six months back. And 
yet how narrow a frontier there may be between under- 
production and over-production—how. steep the slope on 
either side of the watershed. 

I was reminded of this recently, when I visited a large 
printing works in the country, which had installed the most 
up-to-date machinery just before the war. As I walked 
down the long lines of elaborate and beautiful engines for 
the production of books, and was told the number of sheets 
they could print, in from anything from one to four colours 
in an hour, I must confess that admiration was not the 
only emotion that stirred in my breast at the mention of 
the fantastic figures. The fire at a great wholesaler’s 
warehouse on a December night in 1940 did the book-trade 
—and the authors who live from it—a noiable service: it 
cleared off hundreds of thousands of third-rate books that 
had been clogging the market for years, and led to an 
astounding revival in sales for the intelligent novelist and 
critic. So great was the demand for books out of depleted 
stocks that the British booksellers no longer turned a 
lacklustre eye upon the so-called ‘highbrow’ author (and 
by that I mean the kind of author whose work lives and is 
read when all the best-sellers of the day have been swirled 
away ion Lethe’s waters). 
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But what will happen. when paper and labour become 
just a little more plentiful, and those machines I saw, so 
hungry and so impatient, are fed at last? Over-production 
may, in a far shorter time than any of us at present imagine, 
lead to the same, or rather a far more intensified, struggle 
for existence among books. The gap between the sales of 
the best seller and the book unchosen and untrumpeted 
may widen as it has done in America, and the serious 
artist go to the wall. It is as well to be prepared for such 
a change—and almost overnight. ; 

Why, you may ask, do I indulge in these melancholy 
warnings? Because I think that in such a state of affairs | 
the intelligent magazine can play a most important part: 
in building up reputations, and sustaining authors while 
their reputations are being built up; in supporting a level 
of criticism and taste. And that will not be done by 
imitating what everyone else is doing, or following the 
exhausted formulas of the past. But—before the innumer- 
able editors of a new generation waiting for the word Go 
are off from the starting-point—I hope to return to this 
theme in a later issue, 

: _ JOHN LEHMANN 


NOTE 


The original tailpieces in this number are by Denton 
Welch and Keith Vaughan. 
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J. MACLAREN-ROSS 
MONSIEUR FELIX 


There were a lot of beggars in Marseilles when I first 
arrived there, at the age of ten. There was a dwarf with 
a hump on his back and a hare-lip, who apparently lived 
in the Cathédrale de Notre-Dame and used to pounce on 
passers-by from its doorway, pursuing them for some way 
down the street.with curses if he failed to receive a donation. 
Further along, a blind woman was stationed, holding a 
child, also blind, in her arms. The dwarf always stopped 
short when he reached her territory; so you were safe from 
him if you got as far as that. The blind woman never 
cursed or demanded alms: her appeal was purely mute. 
Perhaps she was dumb as well, 

After her there was a fairly beggarless stretch of pave- 
_ ment; then came two men in rags, both legless, between the 
Dames de France and the Galeries Lafayette. Onesatina | 
sort of box on wheels, exposing the stump of a shoulder 
like yellow wax, where his arm had seemingly been hacked 
off with a hatchet. The second man had no box but was 
- propped up on the sidewalk itself and had only sores to 
exhibit, less interesting than the stump and more repulsive 
to look at. I always turned my head away when I came 
to him. : 

Past his pitch was the Cannebiére, where beggars were 
discouraged and their place taken by men in check suits 
selling toy animals on elastic, which bobbed and squeaked 
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round your feet as you walked along, or else imitation dogs 
which barked in your face when a rubber bulb concealed 
under their fur was pressed. The noise on the corner 
occupied by these touts was like that of a miniature* 
menagerie; sometimes real puppies were brought out for 
sale in a basket, but not often. 

Beggars started again in the rue du Paradis, which, with — 
a paradox that at that age I did not appreciate, led down 
to the Bourse. The rue du Paradis was swarming with 
beggars who accosted everyone: going up it was like 
running the gauntlet. The most spectacular of all was a 
man without legs or arms and with his tongue cut out: 
his mouth was by some means held permanently open so 
that one could see this had been done. There was a notice 
pinned on him which proclaimed him to be also deaf, and 
underneath was written in block capitals “BLESSE DE 
GUERRE.” 

The beggars fascinated me: they were the first I'd ever 
seen, as strange and glamorous as the newspaper kiosks 
hung with lurid posters, the foreign speech and food, the 
brioches and croissants dipped in coffee, the sirops, the 
sucres d’orge. : 

Later I got used to them, but there was still plenty in 
Marseille to interest a child; the man in the next room at 
the hotel beat his wife every night and you could-hear it 
going on through the wall; a female shark, harpooned off 
the shore, gave birth to little sharks in her death-agony 
on the quay. 

I got used early to sitting on the terraces of cafés, with 
my parents on either side of me; but instead of drinking 
vieux marc or pernod, as I was to drink later, I drank sirops 
of grenadine or orgeat. This was inthe morning. Round 
about midday my father would look at his watch. He’d 
snap open the top and the time shown on the dial always. 
seemed to surprise him. For a while he’d sigh to himself, 
stroking his beard; then, leaving my mother and me sitting 
before our sirops on the café terrace, he would lumber off 
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towards a place called the-American Bar. This place was 
not, apparently, American; but the barman had lived for 
so long in the States that he refused, categorically, to speak 
French to the customers. However, my father had lived 
in the States too, so doubtless he understood what was 
said to him. 

Then one day my father became ill.“ Nothing serious: 
just an attack of his normal vertigo. My mother stayed 
behind at the hotel to look after him, and I was allowed 
out during this period on my own, provided with a sum of 
money sufficient to allow me to byy sweets or go to the 
cinema, I dispensed a portion of this, naturally,-on the 
beggars, in order to see their peculiarities at closer quarters: 
only the dwarf was exempt, as I considered him too nimble 
and vociferous to merit remuneration. Then came the 
cinemas: in those days I was an ardent film-goer. I hunted 
round for serials, such as I had been used to in England. 

There were several showing, but being. unable to read 
_ French I didn’t know what the titles meant and had to rely 
on the posters outside the cinemas to tell me what the films 
were about. I chose one which depicted a man having his 
eyes gouged out, but this proved unrewarding; the stills 
outside the Kursaal looked interesting, but they wouldn’t 
let me in because I wasn’t an adult: the film was The 
Cabinet of Doctor Caligari. Another thing, all the 
- comedians had been provided with esoteric French nick- 

names; it was difficult to identify them: Harold Lloyd 
became Lui, Clyde Cook Dudule, Chaplin Charlot, and so 
on. When I did run a favourite actor to earth I couldn’t 
- understand the sub-titles when my mother was not there 

to translate them to me, and I became forced to read 
French in self-defence. Soon I was speaking it, too, and 
reasonably well. 

Armed with this knowledge of the language T started to 
explore the town. I strayed off the main streets and up the 
steep cobbled alleyways that twisted behind them. I know 
now that this must-have been the brothel quarter, through 
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which no man, let alone a foreigner, may pass at nigh 
without having his hat snatched or a slop-pail emptied over — 
him, at the very least; but by day and as a child I passed 
through unscathed. In any case, in the daytime the alley- 
ways were untenanted, strung with washing and the gutters — 
running with bright red blood, presumably from the 
abattoirs higher up, unless this blood came indeed from 
the slit throats of foreigners murdered at night in the - 
brothels for their money. 

Beyond the abattoirs were streets of rather dull small 
shops; these at first attracted me, by reason of their strange 
smells of cheese and stockfish, but I soon exhausted their 
possibilities. 

It was winter and the sun set early over the Vieux Port. 
By 4.30 it was already getting dark. I had orders to be 
in by nightfall. I watched the sun setting in fierce un- 
familiar colours over the sea, outlining in crimson and 
orange the masts and funnels of ships which I had never 
before seen so close; then I made my way back to the hotel 
to my parents and the man who beat his wife next door, 
with increasing regularity as the weather got colder. 

The weather got colder and my father got better; soon 
I was able to go for walks with my mother in the afternoons 
again. It was during one of these walks that something | 
happened which put the beggars and cinemas, as a source 
of entertainment, completely out of my head. In other 
words, I met Monsieur Félix. 

We were walking across the Plaine one afternoon, quickly, 
because there was a mistral blowing. In summer the mistral 
blows hot and contains dust; in winter it seems to contain 
particles of ice. On the wide open space of the Plaine it 
slashed at us from all sides, and we were hurrying to keep 
warm. Then we noticed a crowd of children dancing about 
in excitement, apparently oblivious of the icy wind. They 
were grouped around a sort of palisade erected at one. 
end of the Plaine, and we approached out .of curiosity, to 
see what intrigued them. 
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Directly I saw, I became, myself, enthralled. I had 
once seen a Punch-and-Judy show in a London street and 
had remaived unimpressed. But this was entirely different. 
On the stage of the puppet theatre surrounded by the 
palisade, a tremendous drama was being enacted. One of 
the characters was the Devil. The other was a smaller 
puppet, wearing a pigtail and evidently the hero: his name, 
according to the encouraging shouts of the children, seemed 
to be Guignol. 

An argument, presumably theological, was in progress, 
but it was impossible to get the. gist of it froin outside 
because the wind blew the words away. The argument 
reached a climax and the Devil advanced to claim his 
victim. Guignol backed away, unprepared for Hell. He 


- stooped beneath the stage and came up clasping in his 


arms a stick. With this he set about beating up the Devil, 
cheered on by the children, both those outside and inside 
the palisade. I cheered myself, forgetting the cold and the 
wind. When, eventually, the Devil was laid out limp and 
a hoarse voice announced the séance terminée, I pleaded 
with my mother to attend the next performance, which was 
entitled Le Voleur. 

We paid fifty centimes each, this time, to go inside the 
palisade. We sat on wooden benches and the high palings 
kept the wind off, though occasionally a gust of it shook 
the theatre itself, tall and painted blue, with red curtains 
on each side of the stage. The performance started and a 
miser appeared. He wore a dressing-gown and a night- 
cap. We saw hin gloating over a bag of gold. He hid 
this under a floorboard and went off to bed. Then the 
Thief emerged from his hiding-place. He was very large 
and in face a cross between Don Quixote and D’Artagnan. 
_ In order, no doubt, to inspire confidence, he was more richly 
dressed than any puppet I had seen so far. He wore a 
crimson satin cloak and had a sword buckled on at his 
side. This he drew to murder the miser when disturbed 
just as he was about to dig up the bag of gold. But hein — 
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turn was disturbed by Guignol, the miser’s servant, coming 
in from his night out. The Thief persuaded Guignol to 
come in with him on the crime and share theloot. Together 
they hid the body of the miser, but later a quarrel developed 
over the gold. Guignol’s voice was a perpetual charac- 
teristic squeak; that used for the thief was smooth and 
suave. Both the voices rose and violence was resorted to: 
the Thief’s sword against Guignol’s stick. Guignol won, 
and beat the Thief to death. He hid the body with that 
of the miser and the bag of gold. But the Gendarme, an 
old enemy of Guignol’s, arrived on the scene to make 
investigations and speedily uncovered the bodies. The 
Gendarme was even bigger than the Thief. His face was 
enormous, bearded and crowned by a tricorne hat with a 
cockade in front. Towering over Guignol, he pricaen him 
in the name of the republic. 

The Judge arrived to try the case, in white wig ond black 
gown. He condemned Guignol to death on the spot. 
There was no jury, and soon the guillotine was dragged 
on to the’ stage, en bloc, by the Gendarme and the 
Executioner. It seemed Guignol was for it this time, but 
no: his stick appeared by magic. in his arms and he pro- 
ceeded to murder all the representatives of the law, 
guillotining personally the Judge and the Executioner after 
he had stunned them with his stick. 

One would have expected this drama of greed and mass 
murder to conclude, somehow, on a moral note; instead it 
concluded, oddly, with a pzan in praise of drink. A 
boozing pal of Guignol’s staggered in with a bottle nose 
painted bright scarlet and, swaying in each other’s arms, 
they sang a song which went something like this: 


Au Cabaret, 

Au Cabaret, 

Nous allons au Cabaret. 
Au Cabaret, 

Au Cabaret, 

C’est 1a oti je m’en yais.”’ 
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When the song was over they reeled off to the tavern 
with the bag of gold, and the séance was again, terminée. 
Enchanted by the antics of the puppets, it had not occurred 
to me that they were manipulated by any human agency, 
although I had noticed they were not on strings. But now 
a door in the side of the theatre opened and a man came out. 

He was short ‘and thick-set, with a round head too big 
for his body and rough black hair. He had a meridional 
face, scowling, dark and sullen. Despite the cold, his shirt 
was open at the neck and he wore a thin shabby blue suit: 
no overcoat. He did not smile, although the children: 
greeted him joyfully with cries of ‘Comment ca va, Monsieur 
Félix? €a gaze? Ca grouille? Ca barde?’ etc, to all of 
which Monsieur Félix responded simply by grunting ‘Huh!’ 

Then he passed round the hat: a procedure known for 
some reason as La Quéte. While he was passing it round 
he did not speak to any of the children except to say 
_ * Merci’ rather menacingly, and before a donation was 
received: not after. My mother and I dropped in fifty 
centimes each, which sent our entrance fee up to a franc 
apiece, and Monsieur Félix glanced at us with surprise and 
a slight expression of contempt. I think he tock us for 
suckers: everyone else had given him coppers. Then he 
coughed and went away into the theatre again with the 
hat. Another play started: this time Guignol was at sea, 
shanghaied by the machinations of a wicked uncle, played 
by the same actor who had previously been the miser, but 
differently dressed. . We saw three more plays ail told, then 
it got dark and we hadto go. Each play concluded with the 
drinking song and was followed by the Quéte; I could talk 
of nothing but Guignol all the way back to the hotel. 

‘Where the deuce have you been all this time?’ my father 
demanded querulously ; ‘I want my tea.’ 

That night in my room I rigged up an impromptu per- 
formance of Guignol, played out on a table de nuit between 
a hammer and a pair of pincers. The hammer, as Guignol, - 
won. easily over the pincers, representing the Devil. The 
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couple in the next room remained completely silent for the 
whole of the evening, supposing from the noise that a row — 
even more serious than their own was in progress, or 
perhaps even that murder was taking place. 

But this didn’t really satisfy me, and in the morning I set 
out with my mother to buy real Guignols. It was not 
easy: the first day we only found two: a very small edition 
of Guignol himself, and the Devil. Unfortunately the Devil 
was made of plaster, and his head split open at the first 
whack from Guignol’s stick. I burst into tears; but next 
day we found a wooden devil in the Galeries Lafayette, and 
not only the Devil, but the Gendarme and the Judge as well. 

The Galeries Lafayette sold only the heads and hands; 
that is all these puppets consist of, apart from their clothes. — 
The head has a hoie in through the neck, up which you 
put your finger, with two more fingers in the sleeves to 
make the hands and arms move. The hand of the manipu- . 
lator is hidden by the dress of the puppet, which should be 
long and come down over the wrist. 

Later I acquired the Thief, the Boozing Pal, the Miser, 
and other characters; my mother made appropriate clothes 
for all of them: the Gendarme and the Thief were especially 
magnificent. During all this time I attended, naturally, 
every performance of Monsieur Félix; I gut to know the 
whole repertoire and even had most of the dialogue off by 
heart. One of my favourites was Guignol in the jungle. 
The jungle was in Pondicherry, where Guignol had got 
sent for some misdeed. He slept in the forest and was 
attacked by several savage animals, including a spider, 
which was lowered from the roof by a thread on to 
Guignol’s recumbent form. 

This was one play I could never reproduce, because I 
_ could not control the animals, or even the spider, satis- 
factorily. I had no theatre, either; the theatres on sale in 
the shops where all too small for me, as T was growing fast, 
-and a full-sized one was of course out of the question. So 
I contented myself with playing with my Guignols on a 
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table, all alone and without an audience, occasionally 
incorporating some of my own dialogue in the script. 
I forgot all about the beggars and seldom went to the 
cinema, 

“Playing with those damned dolls all day long,’ my 
father said. ‘One thing, it’s teaching the boy French.’ 

One day I nerved myself and went along to the Guigno! 
Theatre with the Gendarme and the Thief, my show-pieces, 
one on each hand. When Monsieur Félix came round with 
the Quéte, I shook them at him and made them blow in 
his face. Monsieur Félix recoiled. A look of disgust 
caused him to purse his lips and narrow his eyes. Afraid 
that I had offended him, I lowered the puppets shame- 
facedly. Monsieur Félix said nothing. He passed on, 
coughing and rattling the hatful of coppers under the noses 
of the audience. 

I had gone scarlet ; and directly the séance was terminated 
for the afternoon I tried to escape as quickly as possible. 
But a voice called me back. I turned and saw Monsieur 
Félix leaning against the door of his theatre lighting a 
cigarette. J went towards him, my knees knocking to- 
gether. I expected a good round telling-off for daring to 
bring my amateur Guignols anywhere near his performance. 
Instead Monsieur Félix said: ‘Ca Vinteresse, hein, le 
Guignol ?’ 

‘Oui, Monsieur Félix.’ 

“Tu viens ici tous les jours. 

‘Oui, Monsieur Félix.’ 

‘T’es étranger? D’ou ¢a?’ 

‘D’ Angleterre, Monsieur Félix. 

‘Et en Angleterre, est-ce qu'on joue du Guignol?’ 

‘Non, Monsieur Félix,’ 

Monsieur Félix nodded to himself. Then he puffed out 
a cloud of smoke and became convulsed in a fit of coughing. 
The veins on his temples swelled and he put a hand to 
his throat as though something too large for him to swallow 
had lodged there. His cigarette flew from between his lips 
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_ with the force of his cough, and fell at his feet. He stamped 
on it, then opened the door of the theatre and beckoned 
me to follow him inside. 

I was overwhelmed. I didn’t know what to say. There 
I stood surrounded by the puppets, some hanging on hooks, 
some lying flat on shelves inside the dark box-like interior. 
I was amazed at their size: ’d had no idea they were so 
big. Even Guignol, whom I’d imagined to be small, was 
twice the size of anything I possessed. I asked Monsieur 
Félix where one could buy some as large as that. He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘A Paris,’ he said. 
_ Then he explained to me how to split the end of the stick 

so that it made sufficient noise when blows were struck, 
without causing the paint to flake from the faces of the 
victims. Ripolin, or enamel, should be used for the faces, 
as this did not flake easily, and only needed another coat 
on top when the puppets began to look a bit battered. He 
explained all this in pigeon French, as I was a foreigner, 
and in a hoarse voice quite unlike the voices he used for 
the various characters on the stage. Then his voice failed 
altogether and another fit of coughing came on, even more 
sudden and violent than the previous one. His facé went - 
purple and he caught at his throat again. I was alarmed; 
I thought he was going to choke to death then and there. 

‘Vous étes malade, Monsieur Félix?’ I asked him. ‘Je 
vais chercher le médecin?’ But mention of the doctor 
seemed to aggravate, if anything, Monsieur Félix’s con- 
dition. He waved his arms furiously and came forward as 
though about to drive me by main force out of the theatre. 
Not knowing what I had done to annoy him I ducked 
quickly out through the door and fled. 

Next day Monsieur Félix ignored me; it was difficult to 
believe we had ever spoken. He did not seem ill, but he 
coughed and was as brusque and surly as ever. I didn’t 
dare approach him, of course, but I took his advice 
religiously : split the stick and bought pots of Ripolin; soon 
the faces of my Guignols shone with new health and 
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vigour, which did not crack, however much I belaboured 
them. 

Monsieur Félix was painting his puppets too. One 
afternoon they were all drying in the sun outside his theatre, 
lying in rows on a table inside the palisade. Looking 
through the palings I could see them, and Monsieur Félix 
was there as well. He called me over to the gate. 

“Fermé aujourd@ hui, he said. ‘Faut qwils séchent,’ 
jerking his thumb at the puppets. ‘C’est le printemps,’ he 
added, as though in explanation. It wastrue. I’d been so 
pre-occupied with my Guignols that I’d hardly noticed the 
springtime. I stared astounded at the pale green leaves 

the plane trees had started to sprout. 


“Tu veux entrer?’? Monsieur Félix said, holding open the. 


gate for me. I stood in awe looking down at the newly- 
painted puppets on the table. ‘ Faut pas toucher,’ Monsieur 
Félix warned me. 

T asked him when they would be ready. Some had been 
stripped of their clothes and were now merely heads 
standing on end. One of these was the Gendarme’s, 
square and bald on top, without his cockaded hat. Mon- 
sieur Félix said: “Deux jours, trois jours, puis on recom- 
mence. He coughed a little and sighed. Then suddenly 
he said: ‘Allons, fiche-moi la paix, toi. J'ai pas Ptemps 
d’bavarder ici toute la journée, j’ai un tas d’choses a alee: 
Va ton chemin. Ouste!’ 

He opened the gate and almost pushed me irouek it, 
shouting after me as I stumbled away: ‘Et ne viens plus 
m emmerder avec tes questions, hein!’ 

That was the second and last trme I ever spoke to him. 
The weather abruptly became very hot: too hot to suit 
my father,-who’ developed an attack of nettlerash and sat 


about, in his pyjamas scratching himself. In summer — 


North Africa comes very close to Marseilles. In winter it 
retreats, but now it was very near indeed. The sky was a 
dark sultry blue and clouds of hot dust blew across the 
Plaine: one might easily have been in the desert. 
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My father decided to take a villa outside the town, where 
it was supposed to be cooler. So I saw Monsieur Félix 
more rarely, and had to content myself with making up 
_ plays of my own for my puppets to perform. 

Then, on the fourteenth of July, my mother took me 
down to the town for a special treat: a gala performance of 
Guignol by night. JI hardly recognised the theatre when we 
got there. The stage was lit up, there were fairy lanterns 
and tinsel decorations, and the theatre itself had been 
repainted red. Monsieur Félix wasn’t there: I recognised 
that at once from the voices of the actors. The puppets 
were different too; many of my old favourites were missing 
from the caste and new characters had been introduced, 
many of whom had legs, which dangled over the front of 
the stage. I disapproved strongly of all these changes 
and when the substitute puppet-master came round for the 
Quéte, I asked him what had happened to Monsieur Félix. 

The new man was bearded and old. He looked at me 
through red-rimmed eyes and said: ‘J/7 est malade. A 
Phépital.’ ¥ said I hoped he would soon be better. The old 
man nodded and shuffled off. The performance continued, 
but it wasn’t the same: even the drinking song seemed - 
to lack something of its old vigour and sparkle. ‘It’s not 
as good without Monsieur Félix,’ all the children said. 

It was a fortnight before I went down to the town again; 
by now, I thought, Monsieur Félix would surely be out of 
hospital. But he wasn’t: the old man was standing by the 
gate of the palisade, inside which attendance seemed poor. 
I asked him how Monsieur Félix was, if he had any news. 

‘Félix?’ the old man said; ‘Félix est mort.’ 1 stared at 
him, unbelieving, so he added : > *C’était un cancer. Ici. He 
tapped his throat and spat: the spit rolled itself up instantly . 
into a ball of dust at his feet. Then I knew that Monsieur 
Félix was really dead. I turned and started to run at top 
speed across the Plaine and away from the theatre, towards — 
the tram-lines and home. 

‘Hé!’ the old man called after me; ‘Aren’t you going ta’ 
stay for the show?’ . 


LOUIS MACNEICE 
STREET SCENE 


Between March and April when barrows G daffodils butter 
the pavement, 

The colossus of London stretches his gaunt legs, jerking 

The smoke of his hair back from his eyes and puffing 

Smoke-rings of heavenward pigeons over St. Paul’s, 

While in each little city of each ifdividual person 

The black tree yearns for green confetti and the black 
kerb for yellow stalls. 


Ave Maria! A sluice is suddenly opened 

Making Orchard Street a conduit for a fantastic voice; 

The Canadian sergeant turns to stone in his swagger, 

The painted girls, the lost demobbed, the pin-striped 
accountant listen 

As the swan-legged cripple straddled on flightless wings of 
crutches 

Hitting her top note holds our own lame hours in equipoise, 


Then waddles a yard and switches Cruising down the river 

Webbed feet hidden, the current smooth On a Sunday 
afterncon 

Sunshine fortissimo; some young man from the Desert 

Fumbles, new from battle-dress, for his pocket, 

Drops a coin in that cap she holds like a handbag, 

Then slowly walks out of range of A sentimental tune 


Which cruising down—repeat—cruises down a river 

. That has no source nor sea but is each man’s private dream 

Remote as his listening eyes; repeat for all will listen 

Cruising away from thought with An old accordion playing 

Not that it iss her accompanist plucks a banjo 

On a Sunday afternoon. She ends. And the other stream 
a ; 
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Of Orchard Street flows back—instead of silence racket, 
Brakes gears and sparrows; the passers-by pass by, 

The swan goes home on foot, a girl takes out her compact— 
Silence instead of song; the Canadian dives for the pub 
And a naval officer on the traffic island 

Unsees.the buses with a mid-ocean eye. : 


TOM HOPKINSON 
ABOVE THE SNOW-LINE 


Out of the far-off past there comes a vision of content 
—the first waking-up ‘on a visit to a delightful country 
house. The night now nearly spent, the day—unexacting 
but not idle—stretches ahead like the well-trimmed lawns 
before the house. But waking-up is already too definite a 
word; it is rather the first consciousness that one is as yet 
almost asleep. Beyond the still-closed eyelids are the 
blinds, still drawn. No ray of light slants in, but outside, 
one 1s aware, the sun is shining. There is another warmth 
-—a warmth beyond the windows and a warmth the other 
side of breakfast—whose existence makes this warmth yet 
more delicious, because, when the moment comes, it can 
be abandoned without qualm. 

The blind stirs ; the eyelid quivers and then closes. From 
a distant corner of the house comes the clink of metal cans, 
the sound of rushing water, hot rushing water which sounds 
quite different from cold. 

As Dory’s mind began slowly to come back into his 
body, he felt in every limb, he experienced far down inside 
his system, a sensation of exquisite well-being and repose. 
Never, in a life that had known many pleasurable moments, 
had he felt comfort such as this. Never had comfort 
seemed to penetrate so far, or to fuse, as it now did, his 
whole mind and body into one another—bringing approval 
of enjoyment with enjoyment’s self. Never before had 
comfort come linked with this amazing lightness—a physical 
lightness first, a floatingness. It seemed, not that Dory 
could soar away over the tree-tops if he wanted, but that he 
was actually doing so now. There was a lightness of light 
as well as of weight. That exquisite pale glow of which 
he had for some time been aware—the whiteness, he pre- 
sumed, of pillows, sheets and blankets newly-laundered— 
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must have another explanation. He was adrift upon the 
sky, buoyed up by clouds, by the cloud-glow illumined. 

Becoming a shade more conscious, he put this explanation 
from him as unlikely—not impossible, because to his present 
- freedom nothing was impossible—but unlikely. ‘Not 
cloud-borne yet, Dory,’ he told himself. 

How very white it was! He could feel the force of it 
through his eyelids. The sun must be shining on his face. 
And the sound of those gushing taps, the thresh and swirl 
of hot water chasing after itself into the porcelain—bringing 
visions of padded bath-mats, loofahs like trunks of elephants 
and fleecy towels the size of polar-bearskins—surely that 
bath was full by now? Surely it was time for the fresh- 
faced maid, magpie-aproned and be-capped, to make the 
curtains rattle on their rods and look enquiringly towards 
the bed? Surely he ought now to be getting up? 

With an immense, but pleasant, effort, Dory opened his 
eyes. What they recorded called for explanation, for the 
view with his eyes open was no different from what he had 
felt when they were closed. The view was whiteness. It 
was not even any whiter or more brilliant: it was just the 
same. Perhaps, Dory fancied, he had not really opened 
them: it was a compulsive dream, brought on by the thought 
that he should be out of bed—a dream that relieves the 
conscience, but is powerless to affect the situation. He 
tried again. This time, he assured himself, his eyes had 
been closed, now were open. ‘The view was as before, but 
with a difference—for this time he could see where white- 
ness was. It came right up against his eyeballs. This was 
no cloud-borne floating; it was rather as if a pad of trans- 
lucent cotton-wool were being pressed into his face. It was 
not, he decided, an altogether comfortable feeling. 

Dory was aware of what he should do next—simply to 
project his eyes another way and obtain a broader view—’ 
but his attention was held by something else. His ears, 
as well as his eyes, were waking up, and they told him 
that the rushing bath-water was a great deal closer than 
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he had supposed. It was indeed right beside him, on top 
of him, and it was not continuous. It had a rhythmic rise 
and fall, like the thresh of a ship’s screw, or the rattle of 
a night-train to a passenger dozing in the sleeping-car. Y¢ 
had the rise and fall of breath, but it sounded in Dory’s 
ears with fifty times the intensity of breathing. 

In the small shock of this discovery Dory compelled 
himself to undo his eyes once more and take stock of his 
position, It was very limited stock. He seemed to have 
difficulty in opening both eyes wide, and his head happened 
to have got fixed in some position which prevented his 
seeing more than a very narrow field. Now, however, the 
view was not all whiteness, for in front of him lay an uneven 
dark expanse, like a great corridor, or like the chance view 
through a doorway seen in passing. If he could plot out 
its outline in full detail, Dory told himself, he would know — 
where he was and what was happening. 

Concentrating upon a corner of this expanse, he became 
aware that it was not the pattern of a gigantic carpet nor the 
- dark lines of furrowed fields he was examining. It was the 
weave in a piece of cloth, a weave recognised because he had 
chosen it himself not long before. The darkness was cloth: 
its shape was the form of his own body. Why then was it 
so unfamiliar? There was extension where he expected to 
- see nothing, and absence where parts of his own self should 
- have been. He could make out only a single arm—which 
appeared to end in fingers curiously convulsed, the whole 
standing upright like a withered tree. His body was 
twisted: he saw the back, and not the front, of his owm 
trouser-legs. And why was he sleeping in his clothes at 
all? This white now—was it blankets? If so, why did 
they not end, as blankets do? They stretched on and on, 
as far as he could see. If not blankets, what was it lying 
there so vast and white and still? And why was the taste 
in his-mouth salt? Why was the snow—for snow it was— 
beneath his body dark with a dreadfully familiar darkness? 
Why was his breath forcing out of him in gulps, with the 
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noise of express-trains or the slash of water from a tap? 
What was this thing, shaped hideously like a foot, reposed 
against his own shoulder? 

And now the last trace of his delusion vanished. Dory 
realised only too well what had happened, and recalled 
within a mile or two where he must be. He was not waking, 
he was coming to—coming to, to lie here and wait till he 
was found, till he was found or not found; and then, as his 
eyes fell once more on his own distorted shape, there came 
—not to his brain but from it, proceeding out to every 
throbbing limb—floods of that pain few but the wounded 
know.: 


With what good nature, with how much warmth of feeling 
clumsily-disguised, had his fellow-partners in the small but 
extremely prosperous Panini: house, driven Dory off to 
take this holiday! 

‘Sick of you,’ they declared, clapping him on the shoulder. 
*Can’t standit anylonger. Take yourself off out of the way 
a bit. Take a month—no, better make it six weeks!’ 
And, to Dory’s half-voiced objections: “Oh, you needn’t 
think you’re making things difficult for us. We could do 
your work on top of our own, and never notice it.’ 

‘Do a report,’ the senior partner had said to him on 
his last morning in the office, “a report on the state of things 
in Switzerland. Prospects of future trade and all the rest 
of it. May give us a line to go on with investments. If we 
can’t use what you write ourselves we shall know where to 
place it. Oh, and that’s for expenses,’ he added somewhat 
awkwardly, pushing an envelope across the table. ‘We had 
a board meeting without you last night. The others 
insisted on my giving you this.’ 

Dory began to speak and then said nothing. The 
arrangements for his holiday had all been made. There 
was nothing for him to do but carry them out. The 
envelope, unopened, lay in his pocket when he arrived 
_ after midnight at the Carmenna Hof to be greeted by a 
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landlord who might just have woken up, and a staff who 
might never intend to go to bed—eager, even at that hour, 
__ to fetch hot drinks, do his unpacking, run him a hot bath, 
_ or serve him a full dinner if only he would consent to 
eat it. 

It was still unopened four days later when Dory found 


himself going up on the ski-lift with a Frenchwoman. ° 


He knew she was French because they had exchanged 
politeness while waiting for their turn to come. The ski- 
lift, which was simply a wire, carried on posts, running 
round two metal drums—one groaning beside them at the 
foot, the other far out of sight two thousand feet above— 
called for a little skill in those who used it. From the 
travelling wire hung down at intervals of twenty yards 
another wire. Each of these shorter wires ended in a 
double hook, like an anchor without stock. The hook 
fitted behind the skier’s thighs and pulled him—standing 
upright on his skis—up to the summit. What was required 
of the skier was not to slip, not to become entangled in 
his skis or his partner’s, and to keep adjusting himself 
and his attitude to the constant changes of slope and angle 
in the hardened snow. 

Dory had done no ski-ing for some years. He had spent 
three days on the nursery slopes trying to get back his 
sense of balance. This was his first small expedition and, 
as: his turn approached and it became obvious how those 
waiting would pair off, he felt obliged to point out his 
inexperience to the small hooded head waiting at shoulder- 
level to be hauled up the snow track beside him. The 
black hood moved, to’ disclose an enchanting face set neatly 
into a crimson lining. It was a face rosy like a child’s, 
its clear blue eyes sparkling with gaiety and apprehension. 
The neat black suit was belted, and. the turned-back cuffs 
showed the same crimson as the lining. Tucked under the 
chin was a scarf of the soft green of holly. 

Dory had spoken in French and the voice replied in 
French, but an exceedingly different French from his. 


| 
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‘Y shall be delighted to face danger with Monsieur. But 
{ am afraid it is much more likely I shali make you fall 
than you mic.’ 

As they spoke the line ahead of them thinned out and 
dwindled. Already it was their turn. A hook came 
swinging down towards them, but Dory was fumbling with 
bis sticks and let it go. Another clanked forward on its 
travelling wire. The attendant fitted it behind them, and, 
with parting warnings to stand upright and not sit on it, 
bundled them off on to the track. 

The wire creaked and groaned. The hook to which they 
were holding ducked and twisted. The track, which began 
steep as a house, flattened out and then rose again still 
more steeply. Here and there someone had fallen, making 


. & hole in the snow’s beaten surface. In parts the whole 


track was at an angle and the skis tended to screw sideways. 
For the first minute it was impossible to speak. For two 
minutes more they slowly gathered confidence. Then sud- 
deniy, both at the same moment daring to take their eyes off 
the track ahead, they looked at each other and smiled. 
“You brought me luck,’ said Dory: ‘I should never have 
got so far on my own.’ 

‘You can repeat that when we reach the top,’ she 
said: ‘The most terrible dangers lie still before us.’ 

“But at least less public dangers. I am not afraid of 
falling,’ Dory declared, his skis almost crossing as he said 
it, “but I am aftaid of falling in front of everybody.’ 

“It’s best to fall at the beginning,’ he was told. ‘Then 
alt you have to do is wait for another hook and start again.’ 

‘The track travelled on and up through woods of fir. 
Occasionally it passed a villa or a group of chalets. Once 
or twice it jumped a roadway, and they found themselves. 
travelling over trestles between walls of board. 

“if you fall here,’ she told him, ‘look out for the people — 
coming behind. If a ski gets caught across the track, 
everyone piles up like a railway smash, That happengy to 
may husband once.’ 
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The higher the track carried them, the narrower the fir- 
trees grew. The branches—bowed by a greater weight, of 
snow for more months in the year—folded closer and 
closer to the stem. At last, as the woods struggled to 
nothingness, gone was the familiar Christmas-tree shape, 
gone too the friendly green. Colourless as a drawing in 
pen-and-ink, close-packed as armless ghosts or furled 
umbrellas stood the trees, soaring house-high from a cir- 
cumference four men might enclose with outstretched arms: 
hat-racks for snow, rooted in snow of unknown depth. 
And then, as the wire still pulled, they came out into the 
land of sunshine and the peaks, where the snow rising up 
with them swallowed the last firs to their tips, leaving a half- 
tree, then a sapling, then a tree fit for a doll’s garden, 
then nothing at all above the surface. 

“Now, all we have to do,’ they told each other gaily, 
as they reached the terminus, ‘is to get safely down.’ 


At forty-five Dory considered himself a man without 
illusions. Success had come to him.late, and he still took 
active pleasure in it. To secure it, he had been obliged 
to make some study of himself and of his own capacities 
and weaknesses. He knew that his first approach to every 
new enterprise was sanguine, and to a new human being 
confident. However, this first approach did not last long. 
Having taken a brave step forward, he took two steps 
back. Having trusted himself to another at first meeting, 

he would remove himself into his own care at the second; 
having coaxed another from his shell—or hers—he would 
make it clear before long that they had better not remain 
outside. 

The first steps in a friendship were for Dory peculiarly 
easy, because he was unusually conscious of what other 
people thought and felt; he would be aware, through the 
walls, of his partners’ reaction to some comment he made, 
or note he sent them. In the company of those with whom 

“he was familiar, he would often know before he spoke 
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what the reply was going to be; and sometimes would 
actually imagine they had discussed a proposal he had 
never yet put into words, having perceived in his mind 
what answer they would make. 

This over-perceptiveness gave to his dealings with others 
an exaggerated kindness. He saw only too well how their 
feelings would be affected and, in avoiding hurt, ail natural- 
ness was'lost. ‘For God’s sake, say what you mean!’ 
‘Why on earth don’t you do what you want to do instead 
of worrying about me?’ Such were the remarks flung at 
him, above all by women. He was a man who maddened 
his friends, and exasperated those who loved him, but was 
seldom altogether abandoned by them. 

In the first place his acute perception of the world about 
him made him an entertaining companion. The sense of a 
situation; the power to apprehend, from a movement or 
attitude, the relationship between two people passing 
casually or sitting at another table; an incessant interest in 
the logic of action, and a readiness to spend hours in 
reaching a just estimate as to why this or that had really 
happened—such gifts may not appeal to everyone, but the 
man or woman who acquires a taste for them is apt to find 
other conversation dull. More than one friend, aban- 
doning Dory finally, had made things up without for- 
giving him, because somehow they felt more alive when 
they were with him. 

It .was, curiously, this quality which Dory’s partners 
found of such value to them in the business. He had an 
instinctive sense for what was really going on. 

“What the hell are they up to?’ one of his partners would 
exclaim at the end of a fruitless two-hour conference. 
‘Do they want the bloody loan, or don’t they?’ 

‘Johnson wants the loan,’ Dory would reply. ‘The 
manager doesn’t really think they need it, but backs Johnson 
out of loyalty. The young man speaks against his father 
just to show he dares—but everyone feels that, and there’s 
no power behind what he says. Of the other two, Rose is 
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against the whole thing out of spite, because it’s Johnson’s 
scheme—so it’s a waste of time your talking to him. Only 
Robinson is genuinely in doubt. Convince him—and the 
thing goes through.’ 

The second quality in Dory which saved him from 
isolation was simply that he had a second self quite different 
from the first. Occasionally, and for a few hours together— 
to his own surprise and the astonishment of those who 
knew him—he could entirely drop his cold shell of protec- 
tion. He would behave not only with directness, but with 
gaiety and abandon, undoing with enjoyment the defences 
he had spent months in building up’ 

It was in such a mood that he now sat down on his 
verandah in the sunshine to map out a campaign against 
Mme. Geoffroi. 


The first point which Dory had to get clear with himself 
was the purpose of his campaign—which was quite simply 
to go as far as he legitimately could. if anyone had asked 
what he meant by ‘legitimately,’ he would have been 
delighted to give them an answer, lasting for any length of 
time they cared to spend. What he meant in fact was that 
the pursuit of Mme. Geoffroi should involve more enjoy- 
ment than unhappiness for those concerned. He had no 
intention of involving himself in anxiety, or of intervening 
in a marriage that might be a cause of deep concern to 
either party. But a great deal of pleasure is found in the 
company of those from whom, when the time comes, one 
parts with no special pang; and there are many married 
couples whose interest in each other is bounded by 
propriety, This might be one of those. If it were not, 
Dory would disengage himself. He had by now consider- 
able experience in disengaging. 

Had anyone pointed out to him that a campaign of this 
kind does after all invoive risks, and that no one can be 
certain in advance of following a course, however planned, p 
he would have replied—perhaps rather sharply—-that al! 
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human activity involves risk, and unless people take some 
chances in each other’s company we might as well all live 
on ice-floes. Dory was often able to express with point, 
principles he seldom followed out in action. 
Meantime, whether the pursuit of Mme. Geoffroi was 
to be two-day flirtation or passionate love-affair, it was 
important that it should start right. For it to start right, 
two things were necessary, and about the first—that is 
about time and place—Dory had already satisfied himself. 
The Geoffrois were staying in the same hotel, and for at 
least as long as he was. The second point necessary was 
an absence of suspicion on her husband’s part. It was 
essential that Dory should be introduced by the husband 
to the wife, and not by the wife to the husband—with a 
French family, doubly essential. This must be seen to 
quickly. Meals at the Carmenna Hof took place in a big 
dining-room. Either on entering the dining-room or some 
time during lunch he would certainly catch Mme. Geoffroi’s 
eye. It would be necessary for him then to bow and smile. 
Her husband would ask who he was, and Dory would at 
once be classed as her discovery and friend ; though Geoffroi 
might think nothing of this at the time, the fact would al- 
ways be likely to come back into his mind. Dory had there- 
fore to meet and be accepted by the husband during the 
next half-hour. 

He rose, pulled off his sweater, ran a comb through his 
hair, and put on a scarf and coat for lunch, pausing once 
or twice before the mirror to make sure of the effect. Ashe 
did so, Dory felt in his pocket the envelope with the cheque 
given him by his firm, and for the first time was interested 
to know how much it was. He tore the envelope open, 
and put the cheque back with satisfaction. He could 
scarcely, he thought, want more than that. 

M. Geoffroi, as pointed out by the doorkeeper, proved 
to be a fattish young man of medium height standing beside 
the bar. He had a face at once immature and authorita- 
tive, the face of a young man born to money. Rather 
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surprisingly in such a place, he was wearing riding-boots 
and breeches with a yellow polo sweater. Dory went up 
beside him, ordered a gin, and asked M. Geoffroi to pass 
him the water-jug. 

“I sec you have found a better sport than ski-ing.’ 

The young man turned towards him with an expression 
both haughty and good-natured. He seemed surprised 
anyone should presume to speak to him, but not at all 
resentful that they had. ‘Excuse me?’ he said bending 
towards Dory. It was clear that, like many elderly or self- 


‘important people, he had heard perfectly what was said, 


but felt entitled to a repetition. Dory did not give it him. 
“Is it very different on snow from what it is on grass?’ 
he asked. 
There was doubt for a moment as to how the young man 


would reply. That is, he was certainly going to say some- 


io 


thing, but he might quite easily say ‘Very different’ or 
“Not very different,’ and walk off. Dory’s English accent, 
however, and his act of complete assurance, served him 
well, On the Continent the English are considered horse- 
authorities. Dory locked the kind of man who rode—-and 


might be entitled to ask and expect an answer from a fellow- 


horseman. 
‘It is very pleasant on snow,’ admitted M. Geoffroi. 
‘Well, it’s pleasant enough on grass as far as that goes. 


~What’s the difference?’ 


‘The difference lies more in the horses than the riding. 
One must look out for ice—or for soft snow. Off the 
regular tracks one is helpless .. . but riding a horse trained 
to snow is very like riding one that is used to grass. A 
horse unused to it, of course, is hopeless.’ 

‘I can think of one thing that must be different,’ said 
Dory. ‘Riding on snow must be almost silent.’ 

‘Silent? Why yes, I believe it is. I never thought of 
that. Do you keep horses yourself? You are English, 


I believe?’ 


As soon as he had reached the point of being questioned, 
¥ ue 
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Dory had won. | He asked a question or two himself oft. of 
politeness, but took care_to tell more than he enquired. 
They bought each other a drink, and—by the time Madame 
came down to go in with her husband to junch—the situation 
was established. Dory was an Englishman in business, here 
on holiday after the War. He appeared to be the kind of 
person one could know, and had probably met one or 
two of one’s own English acquaintances. 

Geofiroi was from the Jura. He and Madame had 


suffered little from the German occupation—except, it was — 


understood, that horror everyone must feel that their land 
has been occupied at all. He had also been cut off from 
the racing-stables outside Paris, which had been his main 
interest until war broke out. Now matters were getting 


easier, but the great problem still was fodder. By bringing » 


four of his horses out here for the races, Geoffroi had been 
able to secure a permit from the Swiss Government to 
buy feed. 

Dory summed him up as able, touchy, conventional but 


not entirely principled, capable of quick action and decision 


—but without the'strength to gain his way in a protracted 
struggle. In emotional matters he would be hasty, much 
dependent upon habit, concerned always for his dignity. 
‘No doubt he had, during the past four years, been one of 
the mainstays of the local Black Market—though he would 
have been above making money out of it, and would be 
generous with its products to his friends, or in any case of 
hardship that should actually meet his eye, 

Altogether, thought Dory, as he sat down to his fresh 
trout, M. Geoffroi and his racing stable were by no means 
contemptible opponents. . 


At Carmenna, as at most other Swiss resorts, there 


was a distinct routine of life, All except the elderly prac- 
tised ski-ing. The morning was spent on the nursery 
slopes for the beginners; on slopes up in the mountains for 
those who had progressed sufficiently. In the afternoon 


/ 
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almost everyone went for an expedition starting by one or 
other of the ski-lifts. The competent and the skilful set 
off in little parties on their own; the rest in groups around 
one or other of the fifty or more ski-teachers. Expeditions 
were nicely graded to provide the right amount of exercise 
and excitement—with a drink, or a cup of hot chocolate, 
at one of the countless inns or restaurants half-way down. 
* Dory, after his three days in the nursery, had been 
assigned by the head ski-teacher to class 5—a class whose 
members were supposed to have learned the principles, but 
to need more experience and polish. In this class also 
was Mme. Geoffroi. 

They met every morning in the garage where the hotel 
guests kept their skis, walked up the hill together with their 
skis over their shoulders, and took the lift to the upper 
slopes. There in the sunshine they practised with the ski- 
teacher for a couple of hours, before coming slithering 
home to lunch through the little town, dodging the sleighs 
bringing new arrivals and the school-children on their 
toboggans. 

Mme. Geoffroi had her own way of skiing, curiously 
unlike what Dory had expected. She had learned as a girl 
and, though living in the Jura, had not practised for some 
years; as a result she skied correctly, but without grace, 
and even with a slight stiffness. On expeditions he would 
see her small neat figure flying on ahead. When they came 
toa steep descent she would weave her way stcadily down, 
following close in the guide’s tracks and falling seldom. 
She skied, thought Dory, as a young girl dances who is 

not yet old enough to go to parties; she has learned the 
steps and movements, but is unaware what it is all about. 
For his part he skied wildly. He had no technique, 
and on his occasional visits in the past he had always been 
too eager to get up into the mountains to learn how to get 
himself safely down. He was lightly-built, however, and 
still supple. He had a good eye and a true sense of balance. 
Also he was not frightened. It was characteristic of Dory 
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that physical courage cost him no effort. On the contrary, 
it came as arelief. Moral and personal problems appeared 


. to him always in a divided light. Either it was difficult te 


make up one’s mind, or it was difficult to keep it made. 
Events in the physical worid, by contrast, called for an 
immediate and direct response, and he felt entirely at one 
with himself in giving it. 

He was by some years the oldest of the class, and dis- 
tinctly the least practised skier, but he was always ready to 
try something new. Once, at the end of an afternoon’s 
run, they came to an unusually steep pitch, which had been 
used years before as a jumping-ground. The track divided 
here. The steep drop by the old jumping-ground led 
almost directly back to their hotel. Above was a long 


and easier way home. The ski-teacher had warned them 


about this beforehand, saying that he would leave them 
here, and they couid take whichever route they pleased. 
When they came to the jump, Dory happened to be imme- 
diately behind the ski-teacher. The easier track, a con- 
tinuation of the one they followed, ran straight on, so that 
to descend by the jump meant.a sharp turn while running 
fast, a steep drop of some fifty yards, followed by another 
sharp turn at the bottom into the fir-woods. It was some- 


_ thing quite beyond Dory’s powers, but as he came up over 


the cleared snow and saw the ski-teacher make a beautiful 
Christiania-turn and speed away down the slope, he 
thought ‘Why not?’ His foot went out and round, his 
weight swung with it and, with a perfect turn, he shot 
away down behind the teacher. At the bottom, seeing he 
was going to crash straight into the fir-wood, he flung him- 


. self over into a heap of snow. Mme. Geoffroi, who had 


made the descent in her own cool way, waited, laughing, for 


him to pull himself out. ‘Now you must take mé out to” 


tea,” she said. 

Over the tea-table Dory deployed half-a-lifetime’s 
experience and skill. The warmth and noisy chatter of the 
overcrowded patisserie made it an ideal place for intimacy ; 
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where everyone was so excitedly conspicuous, no one 
except the silent and gloomy could be noticed. He had, 
he felt, some basis to begin on. They had openly looked 
out for each other during the past days. They always took 
_ position next each other in the ski-ing class. Mme. 
Geoffroi had now invited him to take her out. Surely the 
next stage should be easy. Dory, who knew the routine 
so well, had only to apply it—-to transfer the two of them 
from a footing of open friendship to one of mild conspiracy. 
He must contrive a secret understanding; he must acquire 
just that small degree of knowledge about her own life 
which he ought not to have. He began by adding to his 
stock the elementary facts. Her Christian name was the 
simplest possible—Jeanne. She had been married-imme- 
diately before the war, when she had only just left school. 
Her father was a doctor in the town outside which M. 
Geoffroi had his estates. 

‘It meant something of a change in circumstances, then, 
your marriage?’ he suggested. 

‘It did indeed. My father was a poor man—he still is. 
My husband has big estates. Ofcourse he is poor too—but 
in a different way: in the way people with big estates are 
always poor.’ 

Her tone implied that the two of them were on a footing, 
in friendly amusement at the owners of big estates. 

Dory thought he saw an opportunity: ‘Your husband is 
devoted ...’ he allowed himself a slight pause, ‘ ... to 
his horses.’ 

The simplicity of her reply was a rebuke. 

‘He loves them,’ she said. ‘So, in a way, do I. That 
is, I like looking at them. But I don’t want to Hi 
my time with them, as he does.’ 

‘How do you want to spend your time?’ 

‘Skiing with people I like.’ 

“You have many friends?’ 

A fraction of a-smile played round Mme. Geoffroi’s lips. 
However, her answer was immediate: 
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“Very few.’ 

‘Then you must value those you have.’ 

‘I do: perhaps more than they deserve. Charm isn’t 
everything, you know.’ 

‘It’s a\great deal,’ said Dory, turning the remark back _ 
at her. It left him, however, with a faintly uneasy feeling. 
It’s one thing to be told that one is charming; another, that 
one relies on charm. 

There was silence for a moment while they ate; then 
Dory tried again : ‘ Now that the war is over, the Occupation 
ended and you are free to Pans must be very rich 
and full.’ y 

Mme. Geoffroi gave him a slightly mocking look: ‘I 
don’t think your own life is often empty, M. Dory.’ 

Dory considered ; he forgot the pursuit, his attention had 
been caught by Mme. Geoffroi’s question. For once, 
instead of moving a piece, he made a straight response: 
*T think it is almost entirely empty,’ he replied. ‘That is, 
it is full of nothing.’ Feeling Mme. Geoffroi’s eyes on 
him, he looked up—but she was now gazing down into her 
teacup and from the top of her eee head there was 
_ nothing to be learned. 


One thing was clear to Dory when he got back to his 
room: it was impossible to flirt with this woman. She 
combined directness and discretion in a quite unreasonable 
degree. She answered everything, and told him nothing. 
After all his efforts, he had not the least idea whether her 
own life on the whole were happy or unhappy; whether 
she. adored her husband or had grown tired of him long 
ago. She had no children: but whether she hoped to have, 
or never intended to, he could not guess. To pursue her 
must be either a serious or an unrewarding occupation. 

While he was in this, to him so familiar, state of 
hesitation, a minute circumstance occurred ae settled 
_ the issue. 

M. Geofiroi was not interested in skiing, He had 


‘ 
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learned to ski as a natural means of getting about his 
estates in winter, but it was no more a sport to him than 
bicycling. His thoughts were with his horses, particularly 
now that the day of the Carmenna races was fast coming 
on. He supervised their exercise in the morning, often 
riding one of them himself. In the afternoon he would 
exercise them again—or, if there were no exercising 
to be done, he was perfectly happy bustling about his 
stables. 

Mme. Geoffroi had taken Dory and two other hotel 
acquaintances there to see the horses. Her husband 
greeted them politely, becoming immediately re-absorbed 
in his concerns. This horse required another armful of 
bedding. That stall must be whitewashed afresh; it was 
impossible to say what kind of animal might have been 
kept here in the past. A skylight at one end of the stable 
must be made to open. ‘Ahmed’ should not be taken out 
to-morrow; he had been sweating too much at his work 
_ to-day. 

He was fussy, Dory thought. He called a man away 
from one job, not yet finished, to put him on another he 
would have no time to complete. But the things he 
demanded were sensible, and his rather hectoring manner 
got work done. In everything he was backed up by his 
trainer, The trainer was a tall man, but so caved-in by 
ill-health as to stand little higher than Geoffroi. From the 
front one scarcely saw him: he existed only in profile. He 
wore a large loose jacket, and his insect-thin legs seemed 
to be held up at the sagging knees by his jodhpurs. His 
- complexion—where there was enough area of face for one 
to see it—was mauve-and-yellow, and his eyes had a 
peculiar faded look. But with the horses he was untiring. 
Complete understanding held between the trainer and 
Geoffroi: all Geoffroi’s orders were meticulously carried out 
except for the few that were impossible or unwise. These 
the trainer simply omitted without explanation. He was 
entirely honest, and not interested in money. His whole 
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being was bound up in keeping his horses well and seeing 
they won races, 

The minute circumstance which upset Dory was simply 
that one day M. Geoffroi’ did not go to the stables. He 
had apparently said nothing to his wife, but he suddenly 
appeared at the half-way stop where the skiing class were 
having their drink on the way down. It so happened that, 
when he came in, Dory and Mme Geoffroi were sitting 
together, slightly apart from the rest, and laughing. The 
room was hot. They were both flushed. M, Geoffroi 
nodded coolly to Dory, talked to his wife for ten minutes, 
and disappeared. There was no explanation for his visit, 
except the obvious one. Mme. Geoffroi was noticeably 
quiet on the way home, and the couple did not come over 
to drink coffee with him in the lounge after dinner, as 
they had done once or twice before. 

To Dory, already hesitating and recoiling, this was quite 
enough. He had no wish to involve himself with a jealous 
husband. The campaign was off. 


Three days later, on the Sunday when the Carmenna 
races were to be held, Dory was already considering whether 
to leave and spend the second part of his holiday elsewhere. 
He had now nothing particular to keep him here and—as 
against staying—there was the report he was supposed to 
be writing for his firm and which, to be of value, called for 
the widest possible impression of the country. During the 
past three days he had tried to behave to Mme. Geoffroi 
just as he had done hitherto—but without attempting to 
make fresh progress in her favour. He fancied he had ° 
calculated his attitude pretty well. This morning they had — 
skied as usual. He had made no appointment with her 
for the afternoon, presuming that she would be watching 
the races with her husband in some style. He was on 
his way there quietly by himself. 

Carmenna Races—though an annual event placarded 
_ about the town for months beforehand—are less imposing 
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than their name suggests. They are held on the surface of 
a frozen lake swept clear of snow to a depth of four or 
five inches. Some tiers of wooden benches are run up 
for visitors, and the townspeople stand inside the course 
leaning against the rail which marks it off. Since visitors 
are always determined to lose money, there are half-a-dozen 
totalisator booths, as well as a couple of tents for refresh- 
ments. A sporting journalist chats his yapid commentary 
over a loudspeaker. 

The races themselves are mainly over hurdles: two 
circuits of the track, involving ten or a.,dozen modest jumps. 
The horses, in four out of the six events, are Army chargers ~ 
ridden by soldiers from the riding-school for prizes of 
twenty-five or thirty pounds. They wear their uniforms, 
with coloured sleeves drawn up to the elbows for distinction: 
The other two races are more serious, and, from the number 
of entries from abroad, have even something of an inter- 
national air. They are flat races, the prizes are far higher, 
and there are horses that might do well on British or 
American tracks. Jockeys are professional, and occa- 
sionally there is heavy betting: it costs something to keep 
a ‘snow-horse’ in training, races are few, and if an owner 
wants to get his expenses back, this is his chance. 

Dory watched two or three of the soldiers’ races without 
interest. Then he followed with excitement one in which 
Geoffroi’s fine chestnut, Ahmed, just beat the horse of a 
ferocious Italian count. The count had an immense fur 
collar protecting his up-swept moustaches, and Dory felt 
considerable doubt about his democratic principles. 

On the way to collect his modest winnings Dory was 

stopped by a small crowd. He attached himself idly to 
see what was happening. 

What was happening was simply that Ahmed, as winner, 
was being got ready to be led into the ring. The jockey 
was still up, and Mme. Geoffroi, looking enchantingly gay 
and animated, had hold of the bridle. Her rosy face 
against the white fur of her hood looked like some exquisite 
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fruit in a wrapping of cotton-wool. She was waiting, 
clearly, to lead Ahmed in, delighted by the prospect of 
this tiny triumph. 

- Suddenly through the crowd came the trainer, followed 
by Geoffroi. Dory could hear little, but it was instantly 
‘apparent to him what was going on. The trainer, jealous 
of Mme. Geoffroi and brusque in everything that concerned 
his calling, was objecting that the horse could not be led in 
by a woman. Only the actual owner could lead in the 
winner. He did not know what might be the custom else- 
where, but he had trained horses in Switzerland for thirty 
years, and in Switzerland it was incorrect for anyone but 
the registered owner to lead in the horse. 

Geoffroi hesitated and then, awkwardly and without a 
word, /took the bridle out of his wife’s hand, and began to 
lead Ahmed over to the ring. Dory, watching acutely, . 
could see no sign of feeling in Mme. Geoffroi’s face. 

Geoffroi had scarcely vanished into the crowd when one 
of the horses, a late finisher on his way back to be rugged- 
up, put his forefoot through a patch of soft ice and set 
the crowd scattering. There was no danger, only confusion 
and embarrassment. In a moment Dory had thrust the 
people in front of him aside, forced his way into the ring 
and taken Mme. Geoffroi’s arm. With his hand on her 
elbow he cleared a passage, not looking at her and not. 
saying a word. Overwhelmed with sudden feeling, he 
could not trust himself to speak. It was not love he felt, 
it was rage, rage and a burning sympathy, and the rage 
was at least half against himself. 

Still silent, he led her over to the refreshment tent. 
People from the town and peasants from the farms stood 
round while barrels of Veltliner were emptied and ham- 
burgers, smeared with mustard, slapped into rolls. He 
brought her a drink. ‘Will you eat one of these things?’ 
he demanded, surprised at the roughness of his voice. 

‘If you'll have half of it-with me,’ she said. . 

They finished eine. People around them were streamin 
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back for the next race. Dory did not speak. There was 
nothing whatever he could say. He wanted to be near 
her and to touch her. He wanted to keep his hand on the 
fur of her coat. If anyone knocked against her he would 
hit him without thought. If her husband came near her 
he would fly at him. He was overwhelmed with shame, 
and the only escape he could imagine was in action. 

Even so, he could not manage to be candid when she 
spoke, looking sideways at him rather timidly. 

“Are we friends again now?" she asked, 

‘Friends—why, of course.’ 

“Oh, if that’s the case,” Mme Geoffroi answered simply, 
‘I see that we are not.’ She withdrew her arm. 

Dory turned an imploring face towards her. For a 
moment she could scarcely recognise his features. ‘I’m 
sorry, he burst out. ‘Forgive me. Please to be my 
friend.’ ; 


When Dory got back to his room, he lay down on his 
bed and thought over what had+ happened in the last few 
days. He was surprised to find that, though he felt no 
guilt at having begun to pursue Mme. Geoffroi, he was 
deeply ashamed of the cowardly way he had given her 
up; shocked, too, at his own folly in having imagined he 
could renounce her in his own mind without her immediately 
noticing it in his behaviour. By this he had, as it were, 
insulted her perception by disregarding his own, 

That understanding with Mme. Geoffroi which he had 
despaired of reaching secretly, had been arrived at now 
im a quite open way. It was true that the agreement was 
only to be friends; yet Dory felt that within its limits it was 
real, Though Mme. Geoffroi would not go out of her 
way to inform her husband that it had been made, she 
would not hesitate to uphold it, to him or to anyone else, 
if the unlikely chance demanded. 

On top of all this, there was something else. “Dory had 
been touched to the heart with pity, and for him pity was 


& 
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an emotion charged with unique force, because it was 
admitted past his barriers without scrutiny. Desire, 
admiration, jealousy—of these he was by long training on 
his guard. Pity, as a benevolent emotion, settled down in 
his mind unchallenged. 

Dubious and ambivalent in his feelings, there was one 
class of beings with whom. Dory’s contact was continually 
simple and direct. With his friends’ children Dory was 
as harmoniously at home as he was hesitant and negative 
towards their parents. He established terms with them at 
sight, and, when he and they met again, the relationship 
went quietly or gaily on where it left off. 

Mime. Geoffroi, at the moment when her husband 
snatched the bridle from her hand, had appeared to him 
exactly as a proud courageous child, maintaining appear- 
ances when deeply hurt. His perception that she was 
hurt, at a moment when no one else was thinking of her, 
already tied him to her. His disgust with himself at the 
thought that he had, or might possibly have, hurt her in 
precisely the same way——-must have indeed, for had she not 
shown clearly that she believed their friendship ended ?— 
made another bond. Finally, at the moment when Dory 
seized her arm and drew her after him through the crowd, ° 
_ at that moment, by that touch, he had established a physical 
' contact with her. He was aware, from that second, that 
they were physically in tune, and her beauty, which before 
he had admired from outside, had become present to him 
in a new and almost painful way. 

As he thought over these things, Dory made two renpliess : 
the first was that, come what might, he would not leave 
Carmenna until he knew the truth about Mme Geoffroi and 
her husband, and whether he could be of service to her. 
‘Damn you, Dory!’ he shouted to himself, suddenly dis- 
gusted by the phrasing of his owa thoughts: ‘You don’t . 
mean whether you can help her. You mean whether you 
can secure her for yourself.’ . 

His second resolve was that, however matters might go 
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between them, he would answer her beautiful candour with 
his own. It was a sign of something essentially youthful 
in Dory that, at forty-five, he had not yet despaired of 
changing his own nature. 

The races had taken place on a Sunday: during the four 
days which followed Dory lived, as he had not lived for 
fifteen years, in a haze of love. He was completely pos- 
sessed by the image of Mme. Geoffroi in her absence, and 
entirely captivated by her presence. Scarcely, since he was 
grown-up, had he surrendered all power of criticism before 
the personality of someone else. Moreover, this surrender 
had on his own nature a curiously beneficent effect ; to those 
whom one sees in a commonsense light—as to those who 
see oneself through commonsense eyes—one is forced to 
behave in a commonsense way. But to a creature by 
whom one is totally bewitched—as to one entirely surren- 
dered to oneself—one may behave in a manner far above, 
_as well as far below, one’s habit. 

No one, during the small contacts of every day, could 
have shown himself more considerate or more reliable than 
Dory at this time to Mme. Geoffroi: to M. Geoffroi also 
his attitude was exactly right, without trace of hostility or 
effusiveness. -Moreover, Dory surprised himself by feeling 
not the least hesitation or reaction: he remained determined 
to reach an understanding with Mme Geoffroi, and he 
was convinced, though he had little enough»to go by, that 
she was awaiting—perhaps even eagerly—an approach 
from him. 

It was Thursday, however, before opportunity offered. 
There was a party that evening in the largest café in Car- 
menna, the Kursaal. The party was organised by the ski- 
teachers for their pupils, and. a large number of guests from 
the hotel had agreed to go together. M. Geoffroi thought 
it proper to attend, but did not care to join in with the 

' main body: he therefore organised a smaller party of his 
own, inviting Dory among half-a-dozen guests. There was 
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dancing and drinks. Some desultory yodelling and har- 
monica-playing failed to destroy the genera] gaiety. 

Husbands and fathers, those guardians of womanhood, 
should be-more wary of dancing as an entertainment than 
they are. It is not that there is anything in the contact 
of dancing to frighten them: the danger is more subtle. 
To dance successfully together gives a delicious vanity of 
mutual achievement, with a wish for further, more difficult, 
achievements; and to dance successfully, as it were at the 
first step, conveys a sense, however slight, of destiny, of 
a deeper connection later to be worked out. 

Half-way through the evening a distracted presence stood 
behind M. Geoffroi’s chair: it stood sideways, whispering 
its message. Its face under the revolving lights was yellow- 
and-green, instead of mauve-and-yellow. M. Geoffroi 
stood up: ‘I am extremely sorry to leave you,’ he told his 
guests. ‘You must certainly not upset the party. Ahmed 
has a temperature again, and I must go and see what we 
can do for him.’ He looked round the small company with 
an air of speculation, then turning to his wife, said: ‘I will 
see you later on at the hotel ’—and followed the trainer 
from the room. 

The moment in which M. Geoffroi looked round the 
faces of his guests was a moment of panic for Dory. He 
believed that M. Geoffroi was about to entrust his wife to 
his care, to see that she got safely back to the hotel. If 
Geofiroi hdd nwade such a proposal, Dory would have been 
obliged to accept, and would then have been faced by the 
necessity for a new decision, as to whether he should keep 
his undertaking, or disregard it-as an unfair request. He 
had enough decisions to make, he felt, without that. How- 
ever, if M. Geoffroi had any such intention, he thought 
better of it—leaving Dory free in his own mind to make 
the best use of the evening that he could. 

The remaining half-dozen guests had reasons of their 
own for wishing to be in bed, and it required no great 
effort on Dory’s part to see them all to the café door some 
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_ half-hour after Geoffroileft. A row of sleighs was standing: 
he helped the others in, and then chose one for Mme. 
Geoffroi and himself. He chose one with two horses, for 
he intended them to go some way. He handed her in. 
A heap of fur rugs was pulled over and tucked round 
them, the driver gave a shout and, to the music of the 
horses’ belis, they slid easily off over the moonlit snow. 


‘I have told the driver to go round by the upper road,’ 
said Dory, leaning across to pull one of the rugs more 
closely over Mme. Geoffroi’s knees, ‘because I have some- 
thing to say to you—and the night is fine. But if you feel 
your husband will be anxious, we can go straight back.’ 

“My husband will certainly be anxious,’ replied Mme. 
Geoffroi, ‘but his anxiety is for the health of Ahmed.’ It 
was a statement so much more explicit, containing criticism 
so much less indefinite than she had ever before admitted, 
that it had the air of deliberately bringing on the issue. 
Certainly it took-Dory by surprise: ‘There is indeed some- 
thing I want to say to you’—he hesitated—‘ but there is also 
something I must ask. I have no right to say what I have 
in mind, until [ know your answer to my question. But to 
ask the question before I have spoken may seem like an 
impertinence ... tell me, where shall I begin?’ 

‘If there is something you want to say,’ replied Mme. 
Geoffroi demurely, ‘it would be best to say it. Then if 
you see your question does involve impertinence, you will 
be able to stop yourself in time.’ 

This was just the opposite of what Dory had intended; 
however, he had now no choice: ‘ What I haye to say then,” 
he declared grimly, ‘is that I love you. You are by far 
the most beautiful woman { have ever seen. I believe also 
that you are the best—the most warm and the most honest. 
I know this sounds simple, but it is truly what I feel.’ 

Dory had made a fair numbér of love-declarations in 
his time, but never one launched off into the blue like this 
one. Asa rule it had been the mere running-up of a flag 
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over a conquered territory; this was like arguing for a 
surrender over the radio. 

‘That is certainly a very disturbing thing for a married 
woman to hear,’ observed Mme. Geoffroi. ‘But I have 
found that the word “‘love” means different things at 
different times. No doubt you have found the same your- 
self.... In which sense do you use it now?’ 

‘In the fullest sense,’ Dory protested. ‘If you were free, 
1 would give up everything—my work and every other tie 
in life—-to be near you and find out if you could love me 
back. If there is a chance of your being free, I will wait 
and do that now.’ 

‘But clearly, as a married woman, I am not free.’ 

‘That,’ Dory declared with some relief, ‘is just where 
we come to my question . . . it is the question of your 
marriage. If you had been casual or indiscreet I should 
have learned what I am asking long ago. I don’t think 
you are entirely happy in your marriage: am I right?’ 

Mme Geoffroi for the first time looked up at him: ‘Yes, 
you are right. I have nothing against my husband: but 
that we are not entirely happy together is something he 
would admit—to me, or to an intimate friend. So [, on 
my side, am free to say the same.’ 

‘Then,’ suggested Dory, ‘if you are not yet free, you are 
at least thinking of freedom—-or you have thought of 
freedom.’ 

‘Thought of it? Yes, indeed I have.’ 

‘Can | not help you?’ Dory was beginning. The faintest — 
shadow passing across Mme. Geoffroi’s face recalled bim to 
himself. This was the very line his own mind had turned 
against as cant, and was he now trying it out on her? He 
swallowed his words: ‘I mean,’ he declared, ‘can there 
then be a chance for me?’ 

‘A chance for what?’ 

“A chance to secure you for myself.’ 

‘Tm afraid I’m not very easily secured.’ 

Dory could see that he was getting nowhere. He stopped 
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and took hold of himself. After all, he did genuinely love 
this woman. He had thought of nothing but her for the 
last days: he was fully prepared to embark on the course 
of love with her and take the consequences. Why was he . 
wasting time in verbal fencing? 

He began afresh, not looking at her face, but staring 

fixedly at the rug which covered her, which covered both > 
of them. Behind his words sounded the unceasing bell- 
jingle of the horses, pulling up the steep pitch towards the 
fir-woods. 
_ ‘I think you misunderstand me, Madame, It is natural 
if you do, Many people must wish to talk love to you 
in many ways. From me it must seem truly absurd— 
especially the love I ask you for must seem absurd. I am 
not begging the favour of a short romance. ... I am. 
a person with no unusual gifts of mind or character. 
I have no great position. I am not even rich, and cer- 
tainly not young. It would be an absurd presumption 
for me to try and sweep you off your feet. The attempt 
could not possibly succeed. That’s not what I want at 
all—-believe me.’ 

‘What is it you really want?’ Her voice was gentle. 
It came doubly soft through the thick rug held against 
her chin. 

‘Listen!’ Dory went on. ‘I don’t know how your 
marriage seems to you. I don’t know what you want of 
life. I don’t know even your religion. I don’t know how 
far you feel free to change. But in every life there are 
moments when great changes happen, when changes that 
will happen one day are begotten—if this is such a moment. 
in your life, then think of me as a man who loves you: 
who could perhaps love you very long and well.’ 

‘And all this depends on my being free? You are not 
prepared to involve yourself with a married woman?’ 

Dory saw in a flash his advantage: if she began to tem- 
porise, he must win. Her weapon was simplicity: at 
doubleness he could out-match her any day. 
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‘I will involve myself with you to the very depth,’ he 
said. ‘I have formed an exceedingly clear impression of 
you: I trust your judgment to the last degree. If your 
_ mind was made up before we met,.I will not try to disturb 
it. But if it is already hesitating, or in doubt—give me a 
chance. Let me see whether I can become someone of 
importance in your life.” He would have her, he told 
himself, and she should be responsible. He would not even 
ask her to go against her conscience. 

His adversary, however, had not surrendered yet: ‘I think 
this is not what you meant to say to me when we first 
used to go out skiing.” Mme. Geoffroi’s tone was again 
quite light and easy. 

‘It is just the opposite.’ 

‘Then,’ she declared with an air of finality, ‘I find you 
were much wiser then. What you wanted at first was more 


_ _ reasonable—and it also suits you better.’ 


’ They had pulled off the road from the little town and 
were travelling up one of the bob-sleigh tracks. Head- 
high on either side rose walls of solid snow: between was 
only just room for two horses to pull. Occasionally the 
‘sleigh would scrape the side and a handful of snow would 
fall into their laps. Above, the narrow fir-trees soared, 
their branches laden with the great weight of snow, their 
tops motionless in the windless night. As the track turned | 
and twisted, a star of unbelievable size showed its white 
face at them from time to time: the sharp familiar smell of 
horses’ sweat floated back into the sleigh on the same 
frosty air that jangled with harness-bells. 

‘Consider,’ urged Mme. Geoffroi, with her most de- 
licately-mocking smile. ‘Consider now! Ifit were possible 
—it isn’t, of course—but supposing it were. If it were 
possible for us to go away somewhere together—for 
example while my husband and his race-horses \ were 
winning victories at Basle—isn’t that really what you want? 
Isn’t that truly what would make you happiest?’ 

It was a moment, for Dory, of extreme confusion, one 
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of those moments when his own perceptions were too 
many for him. With one side of him he longed to call 
out “Yes!” After all he did passionately want to go away 
with her. That was the one thing he was quite certain 
about, and the reckless indulgence of being honest pulled 
him to admit it. Nor would he necessarily lose her if he 
should declare that simple truth. Nor need he lose her 
in a deeper sense if he should go away with her. What 
more flattering to her than that he, after being with her 
as an adventure, should change minds and want to stay 
for good? ‘ 
But ‘here the other side of him chipped in, the side that 
was playing a match to win. This side of him wanted 
total surrender, nothing less. It wanted everything from 
this woman that she had to give, and it told him that now 
was the time to get it. It warned him to reject a plan 
proposed by her, a plan that would limit their relationship 
in advance and preserve to each one his essential 
freedom. It was precisely her essential freedom that he 
wanted from her—and this side of him, after a silence, 
took up the reply: ‘If you send me away out of this sleigh, 
1 shall go back to England and some day—in a few years 
or sometime—I shall not think about you any more. If 
you go away with me for a week, I shall never escape you 
all my life. I shall have the mark of that week for ever.’ 
Something like an extremely gentle sigh came from 
Mme. Geoffroi. ‘J’ve won,’ thought Dory. ‘She gives in.’ 
And then, at this moment, with victory in sight and herself 
—as he believed—almost in his arms, she fired her silver 
bullet, the charmed witch-killing shot: ‘If you find yourself 
so sure about your own feelings, Monsieur Dory, there is 
one question | would like to ask you.’ 
‘Go on! Go on!’ 
‘Why, after a few days of giving me your friendship, did 
you so suddenly withdraw—until last Sunday at the races?’ 
- The question took Dory’s breath away, for he saw pre- 
cisely where it led him. Fully conscious of his vacillation, 
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she had accepted his plea that they be friends, valuing 
the feeling which lay behind it. But the plea was itself 
an admission, an admission that what he had then only 
a moment before declared—about their having been friends 
all along—was a lie. 

_ What she now quietly asked him was how he had spent 
the time since Sunday last, whether he repented of the lie, 
and how far he had any clearer picture of his behaviour 
and its effect on her than he had then. 

Dory waited, faltered, made a false start, meaning to 
involve everything in a cloud of words, halted—and saved 
himself: ‘I got frightened,’ he said simply. ‘When I first 
saw you I wanted a ‘love-afiair. Then I thought we 
could never reach understanding—you were too honest for 
me...and direct. And then...” he felt her gaze on his 
face... ‘then your husband turned up, that day when we 
were out skiing. I: felt he suspected me. I decided to 
give you up. It wasn’t till I saw you with the horse, till 
I took your arm, that I knew I loved you—and my courage 
came back to me again.’ 

The track ted into a clearing, an open space in front 
of two of the inns where they stopped for drinks on the 
way down from skiing. An arc-light swung directly over- 
head, almost grazing the driver on his box. Dory, gazing 
raptly into Mme. Geoffroi’s face, saw that what his clever- 
ness had nearly lost him, a relapse into honesty had won. 
The features, whose exquisite harmony enchanted him, had 
relaxed in a most touching way—all beauty lost in floods 
of feeling. In the same second he saw that her face, which 
had always seemed completely flawless, held already the 
first sign of age. There was the engraved line of a wrinkle 
round the corners of her mouth. He treasured his having 
seen it as a precious intimacy, as a mark of confidence 
deliberately bestowed. 

When she spoke it was in a tone he had never heard 
her use, languid, almost complaining: ‘You were so slow: 
you knew my husband’s coming that day meant somethin g, 
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but you never guessed what it meant. You never waited 
to find out. You just ran away.’ 

“What did it mean?’ 

‘My husband came after us that day because since 
seeing you I had not loved him. ... I told him that 
because of you I-could not love him any more.’ 


Back in his own room at the hotel, Dory, in a storm of 
excitement that almost outstripped his power to breathe, | 
tefiected: they had exchanged no endearmenrts: they had 
used no loving words: so far as he’ could remember, they 
had not even called one another by their Christian names. 

The next days passed ina dream. Ahmed’s temperature 
continued, and the bewildered vet could only suggest that 
he be taken to a lower altitude. At once M. Geoffroi and 
his trainer decided to transport the whole string. The next 
races were to be at Basle; those horses that were running 
must be moved in any case; it was more convenient to make 
one move of it, and shift the lot. Quarters were arranged 
over the telephone, and M. Geoffroi left to put everything 
in order. Two days later the trainer followed with the 
horses. Geoffroi, having set out on Friday morning, 
wrote that he would be back on Monday evening. On 
the Monday evening when he returned, the situation was 
to be put immediately before him. How he would then 
. behave Mme. Geoffroi could not even guess... 

‘|. . the truth is that I have never understood my 
husband.’ 

‘I should have thought you understood him through 
and through.’ i 

‘I expected to, when we got married,’ she declared, ‘but 
it did not work out that way. I was too young for one 
thing. For another, my husband did not want me to 
understand him. He had someone else in his life, an older 
' woman, who understood him. And no man, I suppose, 
wants to be understood by several women?’ 
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‘You did not resent the older woman?’ 

‘No: I was never jealous. That was a mistake. If you 
marry me you will find me a quite different creature—much 
more difficult, much more exacting.’ 

“So you have no idea how your husband will act when 
you tell him about us?’ Dory came back to his point. 

‘I can guess how he will want to act.’ 

. ‘How?’ 

‘He will want to carry me away at onee. He will want 
to take me out of your reach, and he will feel he is doing 
it for my good ... My husband may be willing to let 
me go, but he certainly won’t want someone else to take 
me from him.’ 

‘Do you think he is willing to let you go?’ 

Mme. Geoffroi looked at Dory, a look that stayed in’ 
his mind: she seemed to be calculating how much he could 

bear. ‘I think he was about to be willing,’ she replied. 

‘The tie was nearly loosed—but the loosening should have 
come-from him. This will make him feel that everything 
between us is much stronger than if is. He will imagine 
he is in love with me. It has all happened just a bit too 
soon.’ eed 

‘And you? How far are you free from him?’ 

This time Mme.. Geoffroi hesitated visibly. Dory had 
the feeling that, if it were possible for her to be dishonest, 
this was the moment she would choose. It seemed that 

if was not possible, for she went on: ‘I am not quite free 
from my husband either.’ 

‘How will that affect things?’ 

“I believe not at all—with you beside me.’ 

‘Supposing I weren’t?’ : 

Mme. Geoffroi considered : ‘It must be hard for someone 
_ outside, especially for a man, to understand. When my 
husband is upset he has power in two ways: he is able to 
act firmly, even violently. He does not care at all for 
what might be called ‘fair play.” He makes plans: he 
employs every means to carry them out. He brings all 
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influence to bear—and through my family there is a lot of 
influence he can bring. To resist him involves a continual 
scene. It was like that when we got married. At the 
same time...’ 

“Yes?” } 

“At the same time, when he is hurt; something genuinely 
good and simple shows in him again. He becomes stronger, 
more natural—more dignified. My husband,’ she ended, 
‘is one of those men who show at their best when sah 
unhappy.’ ' 

‘What do you tell me this for?’ Dory heard his own 
voice saying, though perfectly aware it was the last thing 
for him to say. 

She passed over the easy reply, ‘because you asked me.’ 
‘T tell you, my dear,’ she said, ’so that you know what 
rests on you. Iam only a woman. [ was never a forceful 
one, and I’m not yet quite a free one. There are some 
things I can’t manage by myself. If you want to ‘secure’ 
me, as you once said, you will need in the next days to 
hold me tight.” 

The words entered Dory’s heat like a knife. Did he, 
he wondered, really mean to ‘secure’ this woman? Was 
he prepared for a continual scene? 


On the morning of the Monday on which Geoffroi was 
due back, Dory sat on the balcony outside his room, going 
over in his mind the plans he had worked out, and listening 
to the sounds of a fine morning at 6,000 feet. He heard 
the musical running of the gutters as the hot sun thawed 
the top few inches of the roof’s four-foot covering of 
snow: he heard the laughter of two of the hotel’s many 
attendants working above his head, cutting great cubes of 
snow off with long-handled shovels and levering them, 
-with warning shouts, down the front of its five storeys: he 
heard the grinding crash of the long tubes of ice which 
had formed inside the projecting gutter-spouts—stayed out 
with wires to carry the water away from the foundations— 
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thawing out and smashing to pieces in the snow beneath. 
He felt the sun on his face and its warmth in all his limbs 
through the blankets he had pulled over his balcony-chair. 

From time to time there passed across his eyes a shadow, 
the shadows of two birds that flew to and fro across the 
balcony as if spring had reaily come and they were nesting. 
The birds were black: they looked like a cross between a 
jackdaw and a pigeon. They had broad wings, blunt- 
tipped but rounded, light beaks and small pink feet, They 
flew straight up against the hotel walls and clung there, 
resting on their tails like woodpeckers. 

What arrangements he should make for himself and 
Mme. Geoffroi had been something of a problem for Dory. 
He had decided in the end that they would stay on in 
Switzerland for at least some weeks. He had written to 
his firm saying that he wanted still more money, that he - 
was spending it on himself and not on work, but that 
they were to get it to him all the same. If they had to 
lie to get it past the Exchange Control, then, he told his 
partners, they must lie: he expected to do a good deal of 
lying himself during the next few weeks. He had also 
written putting an end to a certain private relationship in 
his own life—a letter he had thought of writing when he 
first met Mme. Geoffroi, but which had remained unwritten 
until now; and to his only close relative, a sister, telling 
her as much as he thought fit. He had reserved rooms for 
himself and Mme. Geoffroi provisionally at another resort. 
He had reserved them as from next day. 

As Dory watched the birds, and enjoyed the heat of 
the sunshine on his skin, a thought which had moved in 
the back of his mind for days worked its way through to 
the front. The thought was not an idea, but a feeling. It 
was surprise. Surprise at himself for having carried every- 
thing through so well; surprise that there had been no serious 
reaction; surprise at his own preparedness to turn his 
whole life—with all its convenient arrangements and devices 
—-upside down; surprise that he should be planning all 
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this without conflict, so confident that that self, which had 
divided against him so often in the past, was now completely 
under one control. The whole thing was fixed, arranged. 
_ Even if he should falter for a moment—and after all every- 
one falters sometimes—it would still go through. Nobody 
was going to be let down this time. : 

‘ And now all we have to do is to get safely down,” 
remarked Mme. Geoffroi witha smile. They were standing 
on the bald summit of the Weisshorn, some 12,000 fect 
up. They had come most of the way by a couple of ski- 
lifts, and climbed the last few hundred feet. There were 
five in the party with a guide. 

Up on the top there was no sunshine, only driving snow. 
It was bitterly cold, the cold that goes through clothing 
like light through window-panes. It went straight through 
the human body too, making Dory suddenly aware that 
he had vitals only a few inches from his skin. The cold 
forced them all to stoop; their bent figures, hazy in the 
thick moving air, reminded Dory of the engraving seen in 
every English boarding-house—the ‘very gallant gentle- 
man’ in the wastes of the South Pole. 

The guide called them together: ‘This is a bit harder 
than anything you’ve done,’ he said, ‘but it’s something 
_ you can all manage. Take it quietly and slow. If you 
get tired, take it slower still...’ As he spoke, a gap 
' cleared for a second in the icy mist, and Dory saw, infinitely 

far-off and seemingly beneath their feet, minute figures like 
flies around a fly-paper—skiers performing their patterned 
conyolutions upon nothing. Fortunate beings! they were 
already half-way home... ‘The only place where you 
must be really careful,’ the guide went on, ‘is on the Col— 
where we'cross over to the Carmenna Horn. [ shall wait 
for you there before we all go over.’ 

Dory was last to reach the Col. Dowh here there was 
brilliant sunshine. They had broken through into it quite 
suddenly two minutes back, but, as they waited to recovev 
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breath, the guide pointed to the peaks. Dazzling white 
against brilliant blue, they had begun to smoke ever so 
slightly. A plume of smoke was blowing off their heads. 
The plume grew larger. Soon the tops were fairly steaming, 
steaming like horses that have been punished, against a 
deep blue sky. And now the snow had whipped up and 
begun to blow around their feet like sand, while in the 
valley below them to the right immense grey clouds were 
slowly surfacing like whales. The guide turned a troubled 
look: ‘It’s time we were getting down,’ BS said, ‘we shall 
have to hurry.’ 

The run across the Col was simply a traverse along a 
narrow ledge of snow from one broad snowfield to another. 
The tracks of skiers had hardened a kind of path. If 
you kept in the tracks you were all right. Even if you 
didn’t, you had a very good chance of being all right, 
because to the right and below the track was a space some 
few yards wide, where the angle of the snow was slight 
and there was room to pull up if anything went wrong. 
But below, the mountain fell away out of sight, and for 
all Dory could tell you would land up in Carmenna 3,000 
feet below. 

If this had been all,-the Col would have meant nothing, 
but half-way across there was a protrusion like a buttress 
into the track, preventing a straight run. It was one of 
those places that remind the ski-er there is rock beneath - 
the snow: here the rock came unkindly close to the surface 
and the angle it made was kept sharp by the icy wind. . 
The track swung round the buttress, and the skier was 
expected to swing round it too. 

‘Don’t pause or hesitate,’ the guide told them. “Run 
straight over. Keep your weight on the lower foot. Lean 
out. It’s better to go a little too fast than too slow. If | 
you feel yourself falling, fall at once. Don’t let your skis 
carry you away.’ He nodded to show the order in which 
they were to. follow: Dory was last. 

Dory watched the guide set off, with Mme. Geoffroi not 
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far behind. He saw them round the turn, the guide easily 
and with grace, Mme. Geoffroi with that stiff certainty of 
movement he knew so well. He saw her black hood round 
the turn, and imagined them, a few moments later, halting 
to await the rest. The other members of the party, each 
in turn, summoned their courage, smiled or nodded to 
him, pushed off with their sticks. Why did they always 
- nod at him, he wondered, not at one another? 

Now it was his own turn. ‘Go fast!’ the guide had said 
—but back on the top he’d told them: ‘Take it easy!’ 
What did he mean, giving opposite instructions? How was 
one to know? Jt would be the guide’s own fault if-some- 
thing happened to any of his pupils. And why was he 
lasti—he, Dory, the oldest and thé weakest skier? 

Dory took himself in hand. ‘If you go on like this,’ 
he told himself, ‘you'll never start at all.’ He tested the 
fastenings of his skis, flexed his toes and ankles in their 
grips, took firm hold of his sticks—and shoved off. 

Half-way to the buttress, struggling to keep on the inside 
of the track, he ran too far to the left, too close to the 
inside wail. His left ski began to burrow into the soft 
snow. With an effort Dory worked it out, but his centre 
of balance had got too far back: his skis were now running 
faster than himself, and as he began to go over backwards 
the inclination of his body shoved them forward faster still. 
Even while falling, Dory struggled to recover, jabbing at 
the snow wildly with his sticks. For a moment he did 
recover. He actually saved himself from falling, and was 
on top of-his skis again—only too late now to round the 
buttress which swerved savagely up before him. Swinging 
his body outwards, he struck it a glancing blow, staggered, 
and then continued on his course, straight on, and on, 
and down, 


It had been Monday when Dory went out on to the 
Weisshorn. It was Thursday when he finally came to, 
back in his bed at the hotel. There was a sound like running 
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water in his ears. All he could see was white, the white 
of blankets; what was beneath the blankets he could not 
make out; he supposed he would find out in good time.’ 
A waguely familiar face swam over him, the face of the 
wisl who did out his room—a wholesome girl, like a milk- 
maid on a packet of Swiss chocolate, a girl with immense 
hands and feet, a delicate face and a habit of blushing... 

*What time is it?’ asked Dory painfully. His lips were 
cracked and dry. She shook her head. 

*Ouelle heure est-il?’ 

“Hl @ cing heures, 

“Quel jour est-il?’ 

* Feudi.’ 

Oh God! thought Dory, as the meaning of all that had 
happened broke slowly through to him. He risked another 
gaestion. ‘... Monsieur et Madame Geoffroi—ou sont-ils?’ 

‘The milkmaid visibly hesitated. ‘J/is sont partis deputs 
dewx jours, she said at last, and then, relenting, added: 
"Oy dit que Madame a bien youlu rester, mais Monsieur ne 
Pw trouvé possible.’ 


DONAGH MacDONAGH 
THREE POEMS FROM THE IRISH 


AN "CAISIDEACH BAN 
(Fair Cassidy) 


i left my prayers and the kneeling pilgrims 
And went wild running down the holy Reek 
And all who saw me said: ‘That is Cassidy 
Who abandoned God for a girl’s cheek.’ 


The first time I saw her I was a student 
Reading my prayer-book, I raised my eyes 
But they betrayed me, raced to embrace her, 
And I had not slept at the next sunrise. 


When I was at College they taught me English 
And praised my accent, but with that first sight 
The only language that I knew was love-talk ) 
And all my thoughts were turhed to birds in flight. 


{ have no land, no stock nor money 

To win that girl to me, I cannot pray, 

But I’d mount the Reek on my bleeding knees | 
if f could have her on her wedding-day. 


She could cheat my heart to believe in marvels, 

That no grass would grow, that no moon would shine, 
That the stars are lightless, that she could love me; 
And oh! Christ in Heaven that she were mine. 


The sun will cool and the moon will darken 
And fishes swim in an empty sea, 
The floods will rise above the mountains 
And Cassidy still be in slavery. 
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She passes by and I curse the mother 
Who bore that daughter to torture me— 
Ah sweet, if we could elope together 
I'd risk my neck on the gallows tree. 


There is no hiil and there’s no valley, 

No road, no bog that she passes by 

But is filled with music, heart-breaking music, 
And may Christ have mercy on Cassidy. 


DONAL OG 


Oh, Dénal, if you’d be for crossing the ocean 
Here’s one that must travel in your company, 
Every day will be feast day, this woman all women, 
A princess of Greece in a bed on the sea. 


The curlew and jack-snipe were moaning your absence 
Last night in the valley, and each desolate singer, 
Their bleating repeating that exiled and single 

You’d winter till you put the ring on my finger. 


You promised me freely and you promised falsely 

That there at the sheep-pen I’d find you were waiting, 
But the gloomy sound there was my own voice hallooing 
And the airy lamb answering in his skiey bleating. 


You promised me things that were not for your giving— 
A golden fleet swift under pure silver sail, 

Twelve townlands and towns, and bright by the sea-shore 
A great lime-white courtyard outshining the Pale; 


But instead of receiving I’m bereft and deceived now, 
Without future or past now, without East or West, 
The moon and the sun gone, but always my fear is 
God should be robbed from me like all the rest. 
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DEATH AND THE MILLER 


As I travelled one bright day to the town of Tuam 
_ I met Death on the road beside the fort 

I asked him boldly how his journey fared 

And he crooked his finger, ‘You’re the dying sort.’ 


“Oh, what could you want with a miller like me 

Can’t you take O’Brien, and who will grudge Lord Clare? 
There’s Lord Sligo married to a maiden bride; 

But take the miller and who will grind his share?’ 


‘It’s not Lord Sligo and it’s not Lord Clare 

That set me this morning on the road you take 
But a dusty miller with a rambling tongue, 

So pack your memories, we’ve a march to make.’ 


‘I thought you a champion of the ancient kind 
With your million victories and resistless sword, 

_ But I see you now for a skinny tramp 

And I think I’d best you on the wrestling board!’ 


“If I am as skinny as a hanging man 
’Tis little wonder that my beauty’s worn, 
I have taken every man since Adam, 
Old wrecks like you and the newly born.’ 


‘The Lord forgive me for my waste of time 

In arguing this morning with a plague like you; 

If you refuse the high-born lords 

Will you take some common man whose time is due?’ 


_ ‘Lords, kings and champions are the same to me, 
I took the Geraldine, Conan and Fionn 

And Goll MacMorna. I will reap the world 
And this morning’s work will now begin!’ 


GRAHAM GREENE 
ACROSS THE BORDER 
(An Unfinished Novel) - 


NOTE 


{ suppose most novelists’ careers are littered with abandoned 
novels; some may be abandoned because the novelist has 
iost interest in the story or his characters: some because a 
more imperative demand-to-be-written pushes out the 
earlier mood. The other day, looking through a drawer, 
TI came on the MS of just such a novel, and as I read it 
the characters, the scene and the half-unfolded story seemed 
to me to have more interest than many tales of mine that 
had appeared fully dressed between covers. Why shouldn’t 
this book, too, I felt, have its chance? I could identify the 
year when I began to write it as probably 1937, after I had 
returned from a journey in Liberia: at any rate, if it has 
no other merit, the book seems to me \stamped unmis- 
takably with the atmosphere of the middle thirties—Hitler 
is still quite new, dictatorship is only a tang on the breeze’ 
blowing from Europe: in Bngland 1 is depression and a kind 
of metroland culture. 

An. odd thing is that though I remember the characters 
in the book well—Hands, young Morrow, Billings—I can’t 
remember what was going to happen to them. Why did f 
abandon the book? I think for two main reasons—because 
another book, Brighton ‘Rock, was more insistent to be 
written, and because I realised that I had already dealt with 
the main character in a story called England Made Me. 
Hands, I realised, had the same origin as Anthony Farrant 
in that novel. 

Another point interested me: since those days I have been 
back to live and work in the West African port described in 
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Part If and I realise now that this picture of the place, its 
whole atmosphere, couldn’t be more ‘wrong.’ Ispenta week 
there in 1936 before this novel was begun, but now I know 
the port from a year’s residence. It is every bit as seedy, 
depressed and drab as I have described it, but in a totally 
different way. Denton of Part I on the other hand, which 
is the town in the Home Counties where I was born and 
brought up, seems to me right. Between the two lies the 
whole difference between the passport photograph and the 
family snapshot. 


PART. I 
THE MAP 


The first thing young Morrow noticed in the waiting-room 
was the Map. There it hung where you would naturally 
expect it in the new offices of the New Syndicate, repre- 
senting the coast, the rivers running in parallel black threads 
from the interior, the mountains feathered on the northern 
border and the forest a splash of green over everything— 
representing too to Morrow a whole obscure state of mind, 
a mystery from which he felt he had at last escaped. He 
was home now. He could understand what went on. 
Motives were clear. He had a sudden feeling of sentiment 
for the word ‘home’—for words like ‘the pictures,” ‘school,’ 
‘bus.’ There was no obscurity about this varnished and 
glittering room, the pile of technical magazines upon the 
table full of advertisements for drills and ore crushers: he 
could hear the tugs hooting on the Mersey. His young 
face wore such expressions as ‘Cheerio,’ ‘Glad to be back.’ 
A woman opened the door and said: ‘Mr. Danvers can see 
you mow.’ She was, Morrow supposed, the General 
Manager’s secretary, but she had much more the manner 
of a nurse—her voice was gentle, friendly and determined, 
and she gave him a kind of clinical glare as he passed her. 
Morrow went in. 
(@) 
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Mr. Danvers rose behind his desk and held out his hand. 
He hadn’t changed at all in two years—time didn’t move 
at home in the same way: he gripped with the same grip 
he had given Morrow the day he sailed; the signet ring 
made the same painful impression. And he was just as 
forthright as he had always been—there were lines Morrow 
had learnt at school about ‘the good grey head that all 
men joved,’ which always came to mind. Mr. Danvers 
said: ‘Well, young Morrow, I’m glad to see you, very glad. 
Take a chair. Help yourself to a cigarette. He wore 
hospitality like a flower in the buttonhole: you felt he 
was going to ask you to smell it. He said: ‘Don’t think 
you’ve been forgotten these last two years. Tve had 
reports of your work—very favourable reports—from 
Hands.’ 

It was as if that particular name had been dropped 
between thera too soon; it fell with an effect of embarrass- 
ment, like a cup at a tea party. They were both silent, 
and then Mr. Danvers edged as it were away from the 
awkward sound. ‘The Board have decided to raise your 
salary.’ 

‘Didn’t you get my letter?’ Morrow asked. 

‘I discounted that,’ Mr. Danvers said gently. 

‘But I have resigned.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ Mr. Danvers said, ‘if I talk to you a little 
like a father. After all—I knew him. I sat under him.’ 
He sketched in his tone of voice—full of dim respect and 
gentle memory and kindly amusement—the parsonage 
house which lay next door to his own rarely visited acres. 
He said: ‘If you leave us, what can you do?’ 

‘I shali find something,’ Morrow said and shivered a 
little: it had been cold on the tug coming off in the early 
morning over the grey blowy Irish Sea. j 

‘You’ve been ill,’ Mr. Danvers said, ‘That’s the truth 
of the matter” He tried to slip the name through less 
obtrusively this time—‘ He wrote.to us,’ and then went 
quickly on: ‘You’ve only to look in the glass.’ 
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He could look in the glass: it hung there behind Mr. 
Danvers’s desk and attracted his gaze. He saw his own - 
face—it looked the same to him as it had always done— 
because he’d lived with it. If it had changed, it had 
changed so gradually that he had never noticed, shaving 
in the lid of the biscuit tin when his glass had been broken, 
deliberately, by Hands. He was unhappy when he thought 
that he hadn’t shed a continent from his face. ‘You’re 
quite yellow with fever,’ Mr. Danvers said. ‘A skeleton. 
That attack of dysentery must have got you badly down. 
I really think it would be a good thing if you went: and 
saw someone at the Hospital for Tropical Diseases. Have 
a blood test. And then,’ he sketched vaguely in the air, 
‘the fleshpots, you know. Fatten up.’ 

The secretary—she seemed after that advice more than® 
ever like a nurse—put her head in at the door. ‘Sir 
frederick,’ she announced softly. 

‘Ask him to wait just two minutes,’ Mr. Danvers went 
on, rising from his chair, coming round to the front of his 
desk, holding out his threatening hand, ‘The Board likes 
to look after its servants.’ 

‘But there are things I’ve simply got to tell you,”’ Morrow 
said. ‘The whole business—it’s fantastic. The gold—and 
Hands himself—so many deaths—Colley—and then there’s 
Billings.’ 

‘Billings?’ 

‘He must have written you about Billings. He picked 
him up on the English side of the border. . The most 

appalling...’ 

' ‘Oh, Billings. Ofcourse {remember Billings. You must 
understand,’ Mr. Danvers said in a voice of reproof, 
‘J trust Hands’s judgment—absolutely.’ 

‘That’s why I’ve resigned. You mustn’t trust it too 
far. You’ve got to know—the Board have got to know 
He was taken with the attack of ague he’d been expecting all 
morning. His teeth clicked like billiard balls. The secretary 
had left the door ajar and the draught had set him going. 
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‘There, you see,’ Mr. Danvers justified himseif. He rang 
‘the bell and told the secretary: ‘My car will take Mr. 
Morrow to his hotel.’ He came and laid his hand on 
Morrow’s shoulder. ‘Such dreams,’ he said. ‘We'll talk 
about it all when you’re better.’ 

“At least,’ Morrow said, ‘you'll let me write a report?’ 

‘Of course. If you wish,’ Mr. Danvers said. ‘We are 
always interested . . .’. The secretary stayed behind a 
moment, and Morrow in the waiting-room allowed him- ~ 
self to be drawn, with a feeling of obscure distress, towards 
the Map. He had believed that back here everything 
would be very simple: he had resigned: he had his duty 
to do, and his young yellowed face was like an old intaglio 
of duty, cut symbolically for a signet ring. Loyalty. and 
duty—they were the only qualities he had to live by, and’ 
now that he had resigned he owed no loyalty to Hands. 
Hands was there—on the Map: they had drawn a little - 
ring round Hands in red ink: a little to the left of Zigita, 
up beyond Nicaboozo. 


2 


Hands wiped the soot and steam from the pane and 
peered out at Willesden Junction. It was safe, if they 
punched your ticket at Euston, to travel first, but you could 
never be quite sure. He had a sense of daring, gazing across 
at the gritty refreshment room—the sense of too many 
failures slipped from his shoulders: there were limitless 
possibilities for a man of his experience—experience in — 
Africa, Central America, on the London. Midland & 
Scottish. He felt for awhile, ali by himself in the . first 
class, that he hadn’t failed, he’d been experimenting, seeing 
life. . 

A ticket collector passed and for a moment Hands’ face 
seemed to slide—the mouth weakened, the handsome too 
boyish face turned sullen, he aged perceptibly in seconds, 
you could see the lines coming out. Then the train began 
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to move and all was well again. He took out his cigarette 
case and lit up, as history slid by along the London Midland 
& Scottish line—an ancient castlework, a canal bridge 
built for a Jubilee, a pre-war municipal building estate. 

The whole line down to Denton was familiar to him—it 
was in a way his life, travelling up to the dentist, the panto- 
mime, the oculist, to school: travelling up to catch this 
boat and that: travelling down it to home. The lights 
came out in the workmen’s cottages: a man on a bicycle 
paused to light up: an old horse pushed jingling back inta 
the dark dragging a barge, and the idea came to him. 
Ideas often came to him like that—out of the sooty air, 
in his bath, shaving. They were like a saint’s voice—only 
they didn’t as a rule lead to action good or bad. He didn’t 
really hope for anything from this one—it was just a way 
of putting things to his father—‘I’ve been getting into touch 
with various companies’—a hint of mystery and import- 
ance: not in his wildest dreams did it involve anyone like 
Morrow or Danvers or Billings or the hundred blacks whom 
Morrow calculated had died between 1936 and 1938. 

He came breezily out at .Denton with his third-class 
ticket: a cheery word to everyone, the ticket collector, the 
two porters, the man in the luggage room: he liked to 
imagine a kind of feudal atmosphere—‘ Master Hands 
comes home’: he regretted that his father was not some- 
body other than a retired bank manager. He called ‘Good 
evening’ to the single taxi-driver, and then thought—why 
not blow a shilling on a cab? It didn’t look well to have 
to walk home every evening. 

His father was at dinner in the little dark dining-room— 

‘the rissoles which always followed the day after the joint 
—but he must have heard the taxi draw up, for he looked 
questioningly up. Hands could read on his face a kind of 
incredulous hope. He was not a man to take a taxi except 
on great occasions. He said: ‘You’ve had a good day? 
You’ve found something?’ The room was all carved 
mahogany and gilt frames and pale water colours: 
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rhododendrons pressed up towards the window, and you 
could see over the low garden wall the leaning graves of 
an old cemetery. Nobody was buried there now: only dim 
inscriptions spoke of falling asleep and peace and hope of 
resurrection. A cat sat on a flat stone looking in. 

‘I’ve made contacts,’ Hands said, sitting down and — 
looking distastefully at the rissoles. ‘Some big .com- 
panies. It’s a long story.’ 

‘Are they interested—I mean have they any vacancies?’ 

‘This isn’t going to be a job of that kind,’ Hands said. 
‘This is going to be more-——— the dream grew as he 
talked—‘ more of an administrative job, men under me. 
It’s what I’ve always wanted you know——’ 

But Mr. Hands wasn’t listening: he was eating a rissole: 
his old tired grey face had peculiar nobility. For nearly 
seventy years he had been believing in human nature, 
against every evidence—it hadn’t been good for his pro- 
motion in the bank. He was a Liberal, he thought men 
could govern themselves if they were left alone to it, that 
wealth did not corrupt and that statesmen loved: their 
country. All that,had marked his face until it was a kind 
of image of what he believed the world to be. But it was 
breaking up now, since his wife had died and his son had 
begun to come—regularly—home with his excuses and 
breezy anecdotes and unjustified contempt. If he lived 
long enough his face might become more probable, more 
like the other people’s world. He said wearily: ‘You've 
had a tiring day. Shall I get out a little burgundy?’ 

‘Ob no,”. Hands said. ‘I’m in training.’ 

‘Harvest burgundy won’t hurt you.’ 

‘No, really. I’m not drinking.” He sighed at the 
cabbage and a very faint smell of whisky percolated through 
the room. He smelt. it himself: it infuriated him. How 
could a fellow succeed with such a father? Smelling his 
breath, grudging the taxi, disbelieving. He said stub- 
bornly: ‘You know—what I’ve always needed is—well, to 
show I can lead men,’ 
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“Can you?’ Mr. Hands asked. 

The clock over a black carved mahogany mantel began 
to strike. ‘You wait and see,’ Hands said. He remem- 
bered the old childish saying that you keep the face you 
make when a clock strikes—for ever. He tightened his 
mouth. 

‘Well,’ Mr. Hands said hopelessly, ‘leaders seem cheap 
these days.’ He began to finish his cabbage: he hadn’t 
troubled to ask about the idea: ‘The Manchester Guardian 
to-day ...’ possibilities of hate moved behind the nobility 
as he said, ‘the Fascists...’ 

‘It’s no good being a Liberal in these times,’ Hands said. 
He began to lecture his father. ‘You don’t realise here in 
Denton. I’ve been about the world... .’ : 

Mr. Hands said nothing. He pushed his plate a little 
on one side and rang the bell: he didn’t look at Hands: at 
the other end of the room where his gaze could naturally 
rest hung an enlarged and tinted photograph of his wife— 
a high whalebone collar, grey dress, long hair, cheeks 
stained a wax-like pink and brown, spaniel, too devoted 
eyes—devoted but not to Mr. Hands. Mr. Hands knew to 
whom that devotion went. He said absent-mindedly to 
Hands: ‘You think there may be a vacancy?’ 

Hands got furiously up. He said: ‘I’m going out.’ 

‘Aren’t you going to wait for the blancmange?’ 

‘No. I want to think. I want some air. A man 
needed encouragement: he had never, he told himself, had 
encouragement since his mother died. ‘I’m. going to take 
a walk.’ 

He walked out past the rhododendrons and the forgotten 
graves into Metroland. Denton sprawled in red villas up 
the hillside, but there remained in the long High Street, 
between the estate agents, the cafés and the two super- 
cinemas, dwindling signs of the old market town—there 
was a crusader’s helmet in the church. People are made by 
places and this town had formed Hands: he called it 
‘home,’ dim sentiment moved in the summer evening among 
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the red brick villas, but it had no rea] hold on anyone. 
You bought a season ticket into town and stayed away. 
Smoke moved into the sky behind the photographer’s roof 
and showed the 8.52 was in. He would write those letters 

. you never knew... . and after all the stuff existed, or so 
he understood. You couldn’t live in a place like this : 
_ it was somewhere to which you returned for sleep and 
rissoles by the 7.50: people had lived here once and 
died with their feet crossed to show they had been 
on a crusade, but now... He stared into the photo- 
grapher’s window: yellowing photographs peered out of the 
diamonded Elizabethan pane—a genuine pane, but you 
couldn’t believe it because of the Tudor Café across the 
street. He saw a face he knew in a wedding group, but it 
had been taken five years ago: there was something passé 
about the waistcoat: with a train every hour to town there 
was no need to be photographed at home these days— 
except of course for passports in a hurry. He couldn’t 
count how many passport photographs old Millet had 
made of him. 

He pushed the door open (Millet never locked up) and 
the bell jingled. There was a smell of chemicals, and in 
the dim bare light an antique pillar of plaster with a velvet 
top to rest the elbow on. Something hooded stood in a 
-corner, and a metal clamp to fix the neck in. It wasn‘t 
up-to-date, the studio, but old Millet had had a flair for 
character in his day. As much as the crusader he was a 
relic of the time when Denton was a place in which to 
live. He came out now from an inner room, thin and 
courtly in pince-nez, wearing a velvet jacket—he used to 
represent the arts in Denton. His grey hair was very 
smooth and thin and he walked with a stoop—a scholar of 
the night school and the institute. 

He said: ‘Ah, Mr. Hands, another passport photograph?’ 

‘Well, not exactly, not yet. I came in for a chat, you 
know.’ 

‘Sit down,’ Millet po ‘sit down.’ But there was 
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nothing to sit on but a photographic chair, a stiff, carved, 
tegal seat. The photographer leant on the pillar and said: 
“Are you off again?’ The door into the inner room was 
open. He said: ‘Mr. Hands is a great wanderer. You 
ought to write a book about all those places you’ve been 
in,’ and then explained: ‘My niece is in there. She can’t 
come out. She’s sprained her ankle.” Now where is it to 
be, Mr. Hands?’ He listened hungry for experience. 

“Africa,’ Hands said. ‘The West Coast.’ 

‘And when are you off?’ 

“It’s not fixed definitely.’ 

“Those will be wild parts?’ 

‘Oh,’ Hands said, ‘there’s ivory, of course. And 
diamonds. Gold—— You have to have men with you 
you can trust—in an emergency.’ He seemed to brood on 
actual fact—‘Old Colley.’ He had an audience at last: in 
the inner room he could just see the girl’s face listening. 
It wasn’t a pretty face, and it wasn’t very young. He 
would have liked something a bit better, but it was an 
audience. ‘There are chances in those parts for a man 
who knows the niggers.’ 

‘They—take handling, I suppose?’ Millet said. 

“You’ve got to let them know who’s master. I remember 
once,’ he said, and as he started on the long fake tale he 
felt happy and ready for anything because no one here 
knew of the lost jobs and the borrowed money and the 
accumulated failures. The whole world was at his feet 
while the photographer leant on the plaster pillar and 
under the reading lamp in the inner room the woman raised 
her compliant and patient face, the kind of face you feel 
has known too much unimportant pain, the sprained ankle, 
the disappointment at the local ‘hop,’ the varicose vein, 
a series of smal] humiliations uncomplainingly borne. ‘It 
was up in the mountains,’ Hands said, ‘beyond Tapi,’ 
and like Othello he sat there on the hard nobbly throne 
speaking of pigmies and poisoned arrows, the wild elephant 
and the leopard and the hidden treasures in the rocks, to 
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old Millet and to Desdemona. He held them fast, he could 
feel their attention like praise, while the feet of the season 
ticket holders went by on the pavement, and the moon 
swam up above the flinty church and the Tudor Café. 


3 


The answers came regularly in by the morning and 
evening post—or else didn’t come in at all. ‘The names on 
the envelopes created a good impression. With so much 
correspondence nobody could accuse him of not seeking 
work. They all contained, roughly speaking, the same reply: 
the company thanked Mr. Hands for-his interest, but they 
were unwilling at the moment to increase their commit- 
ments. They did not feei any useful purpose could be 
served by an interview. Hands had borrowed a typewriter 
when he sent off his original letter and sometimes, for the 
sake of appearance, he would put in twenty minutes at the 
machine rap-tapping imaginary replies. ‘Hands,’ he would 
tap, ‘Hands. Hands. Hands.’ Line after line of it, and 
sometimes the date. ‘March 2. March 2. March two. 
March Two.’ Then he came down to lunch with ruffled. 
hair and accepted a glass of harvest’ burgundy. 

The chief companies never replied to his letter: Hands , 
respected them for it. Later he didn’t trouble to open all 
the envelopes marked this and that company or trust. He 
tore them into little bits in the quiet of his room and went 
out for a walk past the municipal housing estate, the 
Norman castle (a tiny piece of ruined wall scheduled as an 
ancient monument), the watercress beds. He walked by 
himself and dreamed enormous dreams. Sometimes Millet’s 
niece figured like Cophetua’s beggar maid and received his 
love humbly, sometimes plunging heroically to his death he 
came out on the other side where his mother waited for him 
with approval. They looked down together from the 
region of glory at Mr. Hands—or the Prime Minister— 
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putting up a monument. He was like an adolescent struck 
suddenly with the curse of physical age: the ignobility of 
the years weakened his mouth while he dreamed. 

He very nearly tore up the letter from the New Syndicate 
unread, but his fingers had got accustomed to a certain size, 
and this letter seemed a larger one than usual. In fact, it 
wasn’t: the paper was thicker, that was all; and again he 
nearly tore it up, seeing the usual three or four lines of 
type. And then he wished he had, reading: ‘We shall be 
pleased to discuss further the subject of your letter of 
February 12 ult., if you will call at this office between 
2 and 5 on Wednesday, March 5 prox: ...’ 

It was like having a bluff called at cards. Somebody 
had taken his suggestion seriously, somebody would demand 
details, samples, geological facts. His face flushed with his 
future humiliation. He was frightened. If Mr. Hands had 
not come in to breakfast and seen the letter he might have 
torn it up. But in any case it would have spoiled the 
dreams: with that letter ignored he couldn’t have gone on 
telling himself—oh, magnificent things, sitting among the 
gorse bushes on the common watching the cars go by like 
common life on the road at the bottom of the hill. He 
went to the public library and read up all he could: it 
wasn’t much: The Geological Formation of Sierra Leone: 
a- book about the Leopard Society in French Guinea: 
A White Woman Among Cannibals, by Maisie Whitfield: 
nothing at all on that obscure republic of which he claimed 
expert knowledge. He looked at a map of Africa—it 
didn’t mean a thing: he was up against truth. He felt 
hatred of Mr. Danvers who had signed the letter: he read 
sarcasm into the reply. ‘By God,’ he thought without 
conviction, ‘Ill make them pay my fare.’ 

-- Liverpool looked grey and middle-aged (it could never 
look old): the wind blew from the Mersey and you couldn’t 
get away from the hooting of the steamers under the low 
and stormy sky. Rain blew round shabby street corners 
and suddenly ceased and a pale heartless sun, like a paper 
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streamer flung by a stranger, shone on a tug and a toss 
of leaden water. Then the thin rain blew again. Nobody 
knew where the Syndicate offices were. Everybody said: 
‘I’m a stranger here myself’: it was a city of strangers who 
caught tugs and trains and got away again as quickly as 
they could. Streets led nowhere: it was like a small town 
which just went on and on instead of stopping, growing 
away from the Mersey like a natural formation, a coral 
reef. In a small newsagent’s yard he caught sight of two 
apple trees, bare and bleak and sooty and barren. 

He ran the Syndicate to earth at last—up a side street 
near the docks, a red brick building with stained glass 
windows on the lowest floor, a date in chiselled brick over 
the door, 1873, and a yellow stone close by : ‘This foundation 
stone was laid by Jonas E. Wallbrook, Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool, on Feb. 14, 1873.2 There was an insurance 
office on the ground floor, and on the second floor a 
philatelic agency, and between the two the New Syndicate. 
The lift was very small and was worked by a rope. 

Hands wore his best suit and an old Mill Hill tie. A 
little whisky loosened his tongue. ‘Not very good weather,” 
he said to the liftman. They ground laboriously upward. 

‘It’s Liverpool weather,’ the man said. 

His stomach failed him on the landing: it began to 
rumble—he had had no appetite for lunch and the liquor 
and soda water rolled like a barrel inside him. ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ he said to the woman who opened the frosted 


~ door. 


‘Have you an appointment with Mr. Danvers?’ 

‘Oh yes, yes. My name is Hands.’ He smiled confi- 
dentially—he had a way with women—but again his 
stomach rumbled and his face sullenly set. 

The waiting-room was tiny: a small French polished 
table, two hard chairs, a copy of The Ironworker, Punch 
and the Tatler for January 1932. He opened it at random 
and came on 4a picture of deck chairs and umbrellas, three 
men in bathing slips and a girl—‘ Mr. “‘Jimmy” Danvers,’ 
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he read, ‘the popular managing director of the recently 
formed New Reef Syndicate disporting himself at Juan les 
Pins’—a_ baldish head, a high ight on a stomach.... It 
had been treasured a long while—everyone was grinning in 
the sunlight, four years younger, full of all kinds of hopes. 
The Syndicate apparently had not progressed. Hands went 
to the window and looked out: a tram went by, sparking 
slowly: between two warehouses you could see a few grey 
inches of water roving from left to right: smoke blew back- 
wards and forwards and the soot fell on the Mersey, on 
the Royal Adelphi Hotel, on apple trees in a back yard. 

“Mr. Danvers will see you now.’ 

Hands exchanged greetings with a four-year-old photo- 
graph: Mr. Danvers hadn’t changed at all. He said: ‘it’s 
good of you to come all this way...’ He took out a box 
of cigars. ‘We were very interested.’ Hands watched him, 
waiting for the awkward question, and the afternoon 
deepened and it never came. The word ‘gold’ wasn’t even 
mentioned: Mr. Danvers called it ‘it.’ 

‘T’ve got just the man to send with you,’ he said. ‘A very 
trustworthy boy. I want to do him a good turn. His 
name’s Morrow. You'll need someone else too.’ The 
lights came out all over Liverpool: they said Booth’s for the 
Teeth and Codling’s Cough Cure: a gull fell out of the sky 
past a huge glass of harvest burgundy, ‘rose and turned | 
and made for the Medway. A siren wailed and wailed and 
Hands said with a touch of bewilderment, loneliness and 
horror: ‘There’s a man called Colley. We know each 
other.... Id like to take him too.’ There were things 
he couldn’t understand: everything had gone too easily: he 
might have been selling a gold brick in the Strand to an 
Australian. He said with bewilderment: ‘I thought you’d 
need to see...’ 

“We've already had samples of it,’ Mr. Danvers said, 
‘from another source. A Dutchman. Poor fellow he died 
—of yellow fever. That’s why your letter seemed so timely. 
We want—the torch handed on.’ 
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‘Yellow fever,’ Hands said. 

‘All the best things in life are dangerous,’ Mr. Danvers 
said. He opened the drawer of a desk and took out a 
cardboard box which had once held Egyptian cigarettes. 
Out of it he picked a small lump of greyish rock. “You 
notice the signs,’ he said, ‘It’s there, all ‘right: no doubt 
of it. Take it. Look at it. The stratification.’ 

The small grey lump lay in Hands’s palm and he thought 
—he’s got me now: I’ve got to go on, and with a lightening 
of the heart—it was damned clever: to deceive a man like 
Danvers who’s in the business: it won’t be hard after this 
to deceive him a while longer, and when he finds out— 
well—I’ll have had my salary for a few weeks at least. 

He fingered the stone—was this gold? He had no idea. 


4 


Colley, standing in the great steel coach station, felt the 
familiar sadness and unrest of departure. A modern clock- 
face without numerals, a chromium milk bar, a faint smell 
of petrol: they took him back nevertheless to the stone 
quays and the slap of water, the oil and the seagulls of his 
usual loneliness. He was only going a few hundred miles 
north, but that’s how new places, new people, always made 
him feel. It was no good hanging about for half an hour. 
The grinding of the gears as the buses drew in and out of 
their lines got on his nerves. Light glittered back from the 
steel] sides, people sat deep down in seats, like expensive 
theatre stalls, and peered out at him; sometimes they 
munched chocolate; they looked warm and sleepy and 
content as if they were definitely going to some place into 
the smoke and dust and night outside Victoria; it seemed 
just as important as when a liner leaves the dock. 

It was too familiar. He wanted a drink. There was no 
one he had to kiss and grin at through the glass. It had 
been just the same when he was seventeen and went off to 
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Brazil to take the place of a clerk who’d died of yellow 
fever. All the good-byes were always said in Surrey (they 
became on each occasion more perfunctory), and even that 
first time he had found his way to the mail boat’s bar while 
everyone else was throwing paper ribbons. And it was the 
same the time he went to Africa, except that then the bar 
had not been open; he’d lain down on his bunk with a 
comic paper, without the heart to turn the leaf so that 
now’ the one dreadful joke was impressed for ever on his 
mind: a man hunting thrown in a ditch and a yokel bending 
over a hedge and a piece of dialogue he couldn’t even yet 
understand. You’d think you’d get used to new jobs and 
going away from the places you know, but the loneliness 
repeats itself every time. 

He went into a bar in the Wilton Road,and had a b. 
ands. He couldn’t stand Scotch any more; it had nearly 
rotted him in Africa, that and the iced créme de menthe 
the swells all served after every meal. It was one of those 
big panelled bars you find near railway stations; there 
was a different tartan on every panel, and people kept 
coming in and out in a hurry because they had trains to 
catch: young City men with rolled umbrellas and double- 
breasted waistcoats on their way to Oxted or Haywards 
Heath. When he had drunk two brandies he felt better; 
he said ‘good evening’ to a pair of them, but they just 
looked him over and went on talking about an interim 
dividend Dunlop’s had declared. 

He had another brandy. It seemed to him that he knew 
them better than anyone else in the world, that he had 
lived with them ail his life, from seventeen to thirty-three, 
first fellow novices in strange employments, then senior 
clerks and eventually in their steady influential progress, the 
managers who got rid of him. They were bright and 
bonhomous with each other, they came from the same 
school, they’d seen the same show the week before at the 
Prince of Wales, their wives were on the best of terms, and 
they would no more have trusted each other in business than 
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they would have trusted him. And to him they wouldn't 
even speak: that was the difference. He knew what was 
wrong; you can always disguise a frayed sleeve; no one 
can see much of your socks and your shirt’s well out of 
sight; it’s the shoes which give you away. That’s why 
strange women always look at your shoes. 

Weil, he thought, I'd better be getting on. The bus left 
at 8.30 and was due in Liverpool some time in the early 
morning. He couldn’t afford another brandy and he 
wouldn’t sleep if he had one. Three brandies were enough 
to give him the courage of good-bye. It was not that he 
had been particularly happy in London, but you couldn’t 
help making certain contacts if it was only with a particular 
‘table in an A.B.C.; you couldn’t even help, perennially at 
this time of year, wandering back and forth from the. 
Achilles statue to the Marble Arch, feeling certain hopes; 
they sprang, like the hardy daffodil, regularly to life, the 
hope of a human relationship based on something which 
wasn’t lust and wasn’t interest. 

He hated the world—that was the permanent, the first 
article of his creed—you couldn’t help drinking, you 
couldn’t help moving on, but the emotion which made 
every departure a sad one suggested that somewhere— 
something—he had no terms for it-—there existed.... He 
pushed his coins across the counter and went out into the 
cool and grimy winter night. The sky paled, like vapour, 
above Battersea Power Station. Somebody was selling 
flowers outside the coach station, and a bus pushed its 
way out into the night. 

Flower scent and petrol and the smoke from Pimlico 
chimneys, the vague spring air, forcing its way with the 
defenceless persistence of self-seeded grasses between con- 
crete setts, combined to touch his brain with hope. All the 
jobs be had held up and down the seedy margins of strange 
continents had left impressions which came up at this time © 
of year into his sour consciousness with an effect of sadness 
and for some reason beauty: the face of a stoker on a mail 
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boat in °31 and of a dago child; they had mounted for a 
breath of air on to the steerage deck; he saw their patient 
lamp-lit faces as they sat side by side on a coil of rope 
and panted in the heavy night; a one-armed boy in Sierra 
Leone kneeling at Benediction in a tin church who had 
cut his own arm off with a knife when he had broken it 
gathering palm nuts; a small African village where every- 
one had died of yellow fever and lay, horribly disfigured 
but with an air of extreme fidelity, each with his own 
family, in his own hut. A man ina bowler hat ran by with 
a suitcase calling out to someone behind ‘We'll be late. 
We'll be late.’ 

He too apparently was going north, an elderly man 
bound (he wanted to show it in his manner) on important 
business to do with Diesel engines, but not quite important 
enough to pay his fare by train. None of them in the coach 
was of that importance; a priest sat in the very front seat 
where ‘he would see nothing but night pressing up against 
the windscreen: he was a stout old-young man with a little 
black bag in the rack and an umbrella: he was prepared to 
sit quiet all the night long reading in a book of devotion; 
the important man sat with a thin shabby clerk-like com- 
panion and talked in a loud voice about the Diese! engines. © 

Coiley picked his way down the centre of the coach to 
the only empty pair of seats. An elderly woman with a 
basket of sandwiches and bananas explained to a younger 
one: ‘You’ve got to be prepared for trouble when Ted 
knows.’ A pack of young men (perhaps they were a foot- 
ball team) had filled the back seats with suitcases and paper 
bags: they blocked the door bellowing with laughter. They 
were being seen off by two men with grey moustaches 
and tweed caps who kept on repeating: ‘You boys 


-remember——’; and the young men slapped them on the 


back and-tried to punch them in the ribs and said: ‘You 
bet.’ They had been drinking a little; when a whistle blew 
and they turned back into the gangway the coach was 
scented with their stale beery breath. Nobody else could 
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get at the door: a young man pressed a pale miserable face » 
to the glass outside, scrabbling with his finger nails, trying 
to convey some sense of tenderness and assurance to a girl 
in black who had been crying. She couldn’t get the 
window down to speak to him; she looked towards the 
door, but ‘You boys remember——’ the men outside said, 
and something about ‘Keep on the ball.’ Colley leant 
across a schoolboy and pulled down her window. She 
didn’t thank him, nor did the young man, the whistle had 
blown, they had no time, they leant towards each other 
with urgent messages they hadn’t time to speak as the bus 
ground out between the white lines, swung round past the 
milk bar and the fruit machines. ‘What ho, she bumps,’ 
the young men shouted, coming up the gangway. You 
could tell that they, too, were not important enough for the 
railway fare. They weren’t a League team. 

It was just like any other sailing at night: the lamps 
slipping away from you, the turned faces, swinging round 
by the high stone palace wall in Grosvenor Gardens like a 
dockside, out into the churn of small tugs and tramps by 
Hyde Park Corner. Even the young men at the back 
were momentarily silent as London dragged slowly back- 
wards, a kind of summary of London: the Achilles statue, 
the queue outside the Regal, a policeman, a coffee stall, a 
Guardsman, and a man in evening dress making tentative 
passes at a girl in a taxi, and then the long wounded length 
of the Finchley Road, villas and flats, and beyond Hendon 
a patch of grass and a pile of potato peelings, and more 
villas and a bigger patch of grass, a hole in a field full of 
old bicycle wheels and parts of car bodies, the country. 

The girl sat with her eyes closed and her mouth tight 
shut as if she were repeating to herself: ‘I am asleep. 
Lam asleep.’ The schoolboy ate chocolate. A voice from 
near the front said sharply, importantly, reprovingly: 
‘Fifty horsepower.’ England was like a magnet which had 
lost its power. There was nothing any longer to hold you 
to it. It shook you off. Colley thought: [’ve stuck it 
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long enough for a good reference, and now I may as well 
shoot it abroad again. But this time he didn’t even know 
what kind of a job it was; except that old Hands had 
written, ‘It might suit you.’ 

He had a pair of seats to himself. He was the only one 
who had. He wondered whether there was something in 
his appearance which kept people away (his shoes were 
hidden: and in any case these other people’s shoes were 
not so good themselves), but soon he realised the reason. 
He was seated over the wheel. He was jarred by every 
unevenness on the Great North Road. They had all been 
more knowledgeable than he. Like the first time at any- 
thing, the novice was ‘done’; the time he went to Brazil, 
he remembered, he had been left the worst place on the ' 
whole deck for his canvas chair. Now he was always first 
ai that: the sunniest or the most sheltered corner was his 
before people had finished saying good-bye. If you had to 
compete even for your smallest comfort, compete he would 
with the quickest of them. ‘I said oil-burning,’ the elderly 
man screamed above the din of bottom gear as the coach 
dragged up a long Chiltern hill. The priest whispered 
softly his devotions, his plump lips hardly moving, vibrating 
gently on his seat with the engine. The spring night 
blossomed under the headlamps, a twig of budding beech 
scraped the windows from a chalky bank, and Colley 
thought with misery and a kind of thwarted murderous 
love in his heart: ‘Competition. I'll give them competition. 
Every man for himself’; as if he hadn’t already been beaten 
at that game,in Brazil, in Africa. 


5 


‘I could recognise at once,’ Mr. Danvers told the 
reporter, ‘that Hands was a man of extraordinary character, 
Take a cigar. That’s right. And put one in your pocket. 
What was | saying? Yes. He’s an adventurer of the old 

school. <A bit of Sir Walter Raleigh.’ 


| 
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‘But Raleigh didn’t find gold,’ the reporter said. 

‘Ah,’ Mr. Danvers countered him quickly, ‘but he didn’t - 
have proper support. You can take my word for it, the 
gold is there—you don’t imagine we haven’t seen satisfactory 
specimens.’ 

‘And how did Hands come to approach you?’ 

‘I’m going to be frank,’ Mr. Danvers said. ‘im not 
going to let discretion spoil a romantic story. I said, 
didn’t I, that Hands was an adventurer—in the best sense 
of the word, of course.’ - 

‘Like Raleigh,’ the reporter said. 

‘You should hear the stories he has to tell. A rolling 
stone, you know, and he hasn’t gathered any moss— 
except, of course, the best kind of all, friendships. Worked 
for others. Threw up the job when he got the wanderlust, 
moved on. Seeing the world. Learning to deal with all 
kinds of men. He quelled a strike once—single-handed. 
Well, he’s been home a month or two—-and he got restless. 
A man who hates inaction. And so he thought he'd 
capitalise his experience. He brought to mind the time he 
tumbled on this gold in West Africa—the government 
wasn’t doing anything about it—it’s a half-caste govern- 
ment, you know. Medieval conditions. Only a few Dutch 
prospectors were snooping around. There was a big chance 
for a concession. And so he wrote to a number of com- 
panies offering his services. He knows the country, knows 
the natives, he used to work just over the border in British 
territory, he’s even had contact with members of the 
government. God knows what he was doing down there. 
Above all he can handle niggers. In country like that, 
it’s all-important. Undeveloped. No roads. Everything 
has to begin from scratch. It’s acase of men not machinery. 
When you cross over from British territory, you go back 
a hundred years. To the time of Stanley, Livingstone, 
Mr. Danvers said, inaccurately, squinting at his notes. 

‘What about the other companies?’ 

‘I’m going to be frank again,’ Mr. Danvers said. ‘They 
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didn’t believe in him. But then, they didn’t even grant 
him an interview. I was sceptical myself till I talked to 
him. He told me he had had only two other replies, and 
they were formal notes saying the companies were not 
considering extending their activities.’ 

“Of course—to finance this——’ 

“A new issue of two hundred thousand Ordinary shares, 
We've taken a page in your paper to-morrow—as I imagine 
you know.’ 

‘And Hands is going out himself?’ 

“Of course. This isn’t ordinary mining work, young 
man. It’s pioneering: it’s adventure. That’s the point 
I want you to make in the paper. Will you take a whisky 
and soda?’ — 

“I don’t drink,’ the reporter said. 

‘“Candidly,’ Mr. Danvers said, ‘I want—a Legend... I’ve 
spoken to your advertisement manager and you'll be given 
space. I want Hands—made a figure. It’s not oe: a 
question of selling shares—I don’t want you to think that 
—it’s a question of politics. These. niggers need to be 
impressed. In a way, you know, the man who leads this 
expedition is an ambassador—the ambassador of Europe, 
of civilisation.’ 

‘Has he technical knowledge of mining?’ 

‘That won’t be his main job. His work is to lead the 
way, handle the then, cut forests, make roads. What an 
adventure,’ Mr. Danvers exclaimed. ‘If I was a young man 
I'd go myself.’ 

*He’ll be accompanied by experts?’ 

‘They'll follow, as it were, on his heels.’ 

‘Could I see a map?’ 

Mr. Danvers spread out across his desk the big white 
sheet—more blank space than anything else. 

‘There are no reliable maps,’ he said, ‘yet. We’ll have 
to make our own.’ The map was marked: ‘United States 
War Department.’ The reporter leant over it, pad in hand 
making notes—it didn’t mean a thing to him: it was a 
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paragraph to fill up space. He saw a white space some- 
where to the right marked ‘Cannibals,’ a few strange names 
like ‘Mendi’ and ‘Boozie’ which would sound well on 
paper, he saw the bottom of a column and a crosshead. 
Mr. Danvers leant beside him with a possessive smile and 
bent a double-jointed thumb on a mountain range. “Up 
there,’ he said, ‘we'll get the gold. The problem,’ he 
smeared his thumb towards the sea, ‘is whether to bring it © 
down here or take it across the border into British territory. 
And up here,’ the thumb moved north, ‘is French territory.’ 
He fell silent, while the reporter made notes: a map is like 
@ crystal in which men see many different things—success 
and failure, suicide in a second-rate hotel and a government 
contract, perverse loves and strange homes, a snake in a 
lavatory. Mr. Danvers saw an office building and Doric 
columns, inlaid furniture, electric clocks and six floors: he 
saw 200,000 Ordinary shares at a premium: he saw no gold. 


. 6 


Mr. Hands said: ‘A moment while I get the En- 
cyclopedia.’ , 

He opened the map of West Africa with an immense 
desire to understand. The country was very small: 250 
miles perhaps from the French border t6 the sea, 300 miles 
of sea board, and the scale was 200 miles to an inch. 
‘There was no separate map. Only six towns were marked. 
He thought of Latvia, Luxembourg, the League of Nations, 
a picture postcard of Brussels Town Hall. He had no 
conception whatever of heat, dryness, desolation, 

Hands said: ‘Of course they treat their own people like 
dirt.’ 
Mr. Hands thought of suffering minorities everywhere, 
and the Treaty of Versailles, and looking down at the 
- magazine he thought: It’s a job, he’s got a job again, this 
time perhaps everything will go well, he'll stay and make 
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money, I shail be proud of him, I shall say, ““My son who 
is the manager... writes . . .” and he felt a little shame at 
the jubilation which moved in his heart. 

Hands himself bardly bothered to look. He knew what 
he would see—that rough rectangular shape was a bluff 
which hadn’t been called, the jackpot if he had the courage 
to hold his hand, it was success. The world was going to 
hear of Hands, he was smart, my God how smart, my God. 
He was afraid. He said: ‘I think Pll go and have a word 
with old Millet,’ and with an uncertain swagger he moved 
down the Metroland High Street, past the Moorish super- 
‘cinema, the dead Crusader and the Tudor Café, towards 
his only listeners. 


, PART II 
“THE EXPEDITION 


Billings wore black in the blinding West African heat: it 
wasn’t respect for the dead minister; it was—paradoxically 
—because he didn’t want to be noticed. Billings trod 
through the world like an Indian hunter—but the twigs 
always broke under his feet. In England this suit was really 
inconspicuous: he was so used to it that on the ship to 
Africa he felt that people would look at him if he changed 
and wore white, would observe more closely the pigeon 
breast, the dry and spotty skin, the bloodshot eyes. And 
then, when he landed in his dusty black and people looked, 
passing by in their palm beach suits, pride wouldn’t allow 
him to change. ‘The damned outsider,’ he imagined them 
saying, ‘he didn’t know beforehand what a white man 
wears, but he’s copying us now.’ 

He stood there in the tin-roofed church and looked round 
—ihe small bare crossless altar, the yellow pitchpine 
benches, the big tin tank for total immersion. It was a 
kind of home. Here he had had authority, hoiding out 
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the money bag to the blacks. Midday struck outside from 
the fake Norman church, and the sun weighed down on 
the tin roof: somewhere outside a steamer wailed. The 
hymns were still up for the minister’s funeral: he changed 
the numbers ready for Sunday—it was like a gesture to 
England—Billings had taken over. He dipped his hand in 
the tank: it hadn’t been emptied since the last baptism 
because of drought: the water was warm and dusty. 

Then he went out into the vertical sun, into the shabby 
stfeet of tin-roofed stores, Nobody was about: the 
hammocks droned in inner rooms, and the birds of prey 
squatted like domestic. pigeons on the roofs, turning their 
little moron heads this way and that, spying for carrion. 
One rose, flapping the midday air with serrated dusty wings, 

_and made across the roofs for the butcher’s yard where a 
dozen of its fellows strutted like turkeys: the others looked 
down at Billings—black clothes, black ministerial hat— 
walking with the obsequious pomp of a priest at a funeral. 
He looked up and met the appraising gaze: they might 
have been saying as they leant their heads together for 
confidences: ‘He'll do in a few more years. But too much 
skin and bone.’ He thought of death under the awful sun 
and Mr. Baines who had petered out last week while he 
prayed impromptu by the bed. It was three days now since 
ne had cabled home. He thought defiantly of the emptiness 
of that death: the consolation of religion—the harmonium 
in the sitting-room for socials, himself sticking half-way 
through a prayer. It was a good death, no mummery 
about it. 

He side-stepped away from the fake Norman cathedral. 
The cross above the door was like an evil eye to Billings: 
he hated the too eloquent symbols of religion: they seemed 
to mock him like a palm beach suit with lack of breeding— 
a ‘gentleman’s religion.” God wasabareroom. God was 
pitch-pine and an undraped table and a piece of dry bread. 
Between bread and wafer a great gulf was fixed—the bread 
stuck ia the throat for salvation, the wafer melted easily 
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for damnation. The bishop came out of the cathedral and 
said ‘Good morning’ pleasantly to Billings, and Billings 
grunted back. You wait, he thought, you wait: within 
another thirty years they would both ‘see,’ and he quivered 
in the secret pride of his own salvation, while the sweat 
gathered and dripped under the black cloth. 

He went into the post office: the big negro behind the 
counter watched him insolently: he too belonged to the 
gentlemen’s religion. 

Billings said: ‘I’m expecting a cable.’ 

The black wore a clean white suit: he looked Billings up 
and down—he always did. ‘What name?’ he asked, 
though he knew it as well as his own, and leaning arrogantly 
back in his swivel chair, he handed a. penny through & 
window to a small girl outside. ‘Three oranges,’ he said. 
“You can keep the change.’ 

‘Billings.’ 

‘Nothing,’ the black said, but as Billings turned, he 
_ called after him: ‘Hi, wait a moment. There may be 

something.’ 

He knew very well there was—the cable from England. 
He even knew the contents—there was a sneer and a satis- 
faction in his manner that broke the news. Billings took the 
envelope in his hand and went out. He had cabled back to 
the mission centre announcing the minister’s death and 
suggesting, on account of bis knowledge of the congrega- 
tion, that he himself should take 'the dead man’s place: 
he had spent a great deal on that cable—there was so much 
to be conveyed—a proper grief and ambition to serve, 

He made his way through the siesta-empty street towards 
his home, but it was less a home than the chapel—the 
functional rectangular dwelling of God. The sun beat on 
the black hat and the expected misery, 

His hut was raised a foot from the ground because of 
rats and ants. Outside hung an old photographic sign, a 
bathing beauty spotted by heat and damp. He could 
deve.op films but few people came to Billings for that 
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purpose. No tourists spent much time in this British 
colony: only at long intervals a cruising steamer stayed 
for a few hours and people came on shore with kodaks 
and snapped—a vulture, the Governor’s residence, a negro 
woman rolling home from church in her Manchester 
cotton. But cheir films they kept for London: they didn’t 
trust Billings, though he advertised ‘Films developed in six 
hours.’ Only an occasional prospector brought his pack, 
or a few prosperous blacks—a_ wedding in Wellesley 
Street, the opening of the Kru Town court. 
And yet a stale smell of hypo always seeped out from 
ander his door—from the dark-room-lavatory—to mix 
_and peter out in the fish smell from the market. If I were 
minister, Billings thought (as long as he didn’t open the 
cable the news mightn’t be so bad after all—the committee 
at home must need time for a decision), if I were minister. 
It meant nearly a pound a week from the collection, 
ft meant his black suit, as it were, regularised, it meant 
marriage dues and baptisms and authority. In time he 
could even move out of the damp heat of the town to the 
European station. 
He pushed the door open, and a mongrel puppy, hairless 
and pink, squirmed on its belly to his feet. It had mis- 
behaved under the table and craved forgiveness, but he 
couldn’t bother with it now. He stood among the advertise- 
ments for Kodak and Agfa and opened the cable. It was 
very short. ‘B. Moss answering call. Arriving 16th. 
Please make arrangements.’ He looked out of the window 
and saw a taxi bouncing down towards the harbour, the 
air was spotted with buzzards, they moved imperceptibly 
across the hot immaculate blue. He began to tear the 
cable up in very small pieces, his fingers worked faster and 
faster, the scraps fell round the plump and cringing puppy 
-—an epileptic faintness seized him, he said, ‘My God, my 
God,” and clutched the table edge. The table shook, 
. shook, shook: the heat flapped down on him. Then he 
was well again, facing life—the little stand of yellowed 
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home-made picture postcards—a negro woman in Man- 
chester cotton, the Governor’s residence—the smell of 
puppy and hypo, the sweat pouring down under the black 
cloth. Life for a moment had been frozen by failure, 
but now it thawed, it dripped on. 

He became conscious that a negro was watching him 
from the step. He said furiously: ‘What do you want?’ 

‘My pictures,’ the man said, the voice hollow and tooth- 
less like a child’s. 

‘They aren’t ready. Come back to-morrow.’ : 

To work, Billings thought, was to pray. He had te 
begin praying all over again. He kicked the puppy and 
went on into the dark room—a wash basin, a shelf, @ 
lavatory seat, a red glass window. He hung his-hat on a 
peg, unpacked a roll of film and bent over the shallow tray 
of chemicals. He had no interest in the dark strip of film: 
he weaved it to and fro through the hypo, until another 
person’s life began to show in fits and starts—the negative 
life where black is white and right is left; but his own 
positive life shut him in with its unequivocal injustice. He 
couldn’t be certain that B. Moss would ever require his help 
with the collection: another man might be asked to take 
it up. 

He lifted the film out of the hypo too soon—the white 
faces of the blacks glowed faintly like transparent insects— 
and began to wash the negative. He worked absent- 
mindedly (his pictures yellowed within a year) in the red 
glare of the window. Somebody knocked on his door, 
but he paid no attention. There were two places where he 
could be alone with his pride and his resentment—the 
chapel and the dark room. In the chapel he talked to God 
and in the dark room he spoke to his own past—the child 
flung into the water to sink or swim, the scared boy in the 
playground: he listened to voices saying ‘Creepy Billings,’ 
and a woman’s appalling laughter. He did not pity him- 
self: he brought up the images as a Jesuit may bring up 
the images of his Saviour’s suffering—to steel himself, 
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They were a discipline which one day would have its values. 
We would become impervious to contempt. 

Again the knock on the door. He hung the negative up 
to dry and went out into the ’shop. ‘Why,’ he said, and 
hesitated, ‘it’s Mr.——’ 

*Kive years ago,’ ‘the stranger said, ‘and Anderson’s 
store. Don’t you remember, Billings, that night...’ 

‘It’s Hands,’ Billings said without enthusiasm. 

‘Pm staying at the Grand.’ 

“The Grand?’ 

‘I’m in the money now,’ Hands said. He took off his 
big military-looking khaki sun helmet and exposed himself 
for Billings’ inspection—the new drill suit, the club tie.. 
He said: ‘What a crowd they are up there. Such starch, 
ft might be Government House. I thought I'd slip away 
word see old Billings. Old Billings will have a bottle 
poked away.’ 

An odd expression twisted Billings’ fae a sour taste, 
& happy memory, an unwelcome secret—you couldn’t tell. 
‘Five years,’ he said. ‘A lot happens in five years.’ 

“Another window broken in the public library. Anderson 
gold out to Bates. They’ve put a pillar box in Gladstone 
Street. You can’t tell me. I only landed this morning 
but P've been looking round.’ | 

“Things happen to people,’ Billings said. 

“nd here’s the cupboard. Let’s see what you’ve got.’ 
He pulled it open—one empty dusty shelf, on another Agfa 
and Kodak films, a bottle of fruit, Heinz beans, sardines, a 
tin of Cambridge sausages. ‘You don’t say,’ Hands said, 
‘wou’re out of it.’ 

*T found Christ,’ Billings said. ‘Didn’t they tell you that 
#t the Grand?’ ; 

Hands said uncomfortably: ‘I didn’t hear a word.’ 

‘Of course,’ Billings said, “you never mentioned you 
were coming here. The street’s empty, isn’t it. Stesta 
time. You slipped along.’ 

*If you mean I’m ashamed——’ 
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“You always were ashamed,’ Billings said. 

‘I always liked you.’ 

‘In secret.’ 

“Like you liked Christ,’ Hands said. He shut the cup- 
board door, ‘What the hell,’ he said, ‘don’t let’s quarrel 
the first minute. I came along,’ he lied, ‘to ask you te 
dinner—to meet Colley—you remember Colley?—and 

Morrow, he’s new...’ He hesitated: ‘... and my wife.’ 
~  *You married?’ Billings said. 

‘It’s as you say—things happen to people.’ 

Again the secret look of misery or delight forked Billings’ 
mouth. He said: ‘It wouldn’t be any harm to celebrate 
that?’ 

“You’ve got a bottle?’ 

‘For medical purposes,’ Billings said. He went through 
to his bedroom and fished under his bed, brought out 4 
bottle of cheap brandy. ‘I get the toothache,’ Billings said. 
“Tt’s neuralgia. There’s nothing a dentist can do... . 
Sometimes it nearly makes me mad, grinding away. You'll 
excuse me if I’ve only got a cup to offer you, but I don’t 
have many visitors.’ 

“What’s happened to Cudlow?’ __ 

“He died of blackwater fever back in ’thirty-five.’ Billings 
squinted up over his cup. ‘He found Christ first.’ 

Hands laughed—uneasily. . 

“We ought to drink your wife’s health, oughtn’t we? 
What’s her name?’ 

‘Well, it’s Ethie. But I call her Ethel.’ 

‘To Mrs. Hands.’ They drank and Billings refilled the 
cups. 

‘She comes of a cultured family,’ Hands said. ‘You’! 
like her. You'll have a lot in common. You see, her 
uncle is a photographer.’ 

‘I know the sort of thing,’ Billings said. ‘Pictures for 
the Tatler—and Vogue. You make them lie on the ground 
_ and shoot from above while a gramophone plays. It 
catches on. Society.’ 
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‘Something of that sort,” Hands said. ‘Could I have a 
drop more? Just a finger. Thanks.’ 

‘And where’s your money come from? Froth the wife?’ 

‘!’m prospecting,’ Hands said, ‘for gold.’ 

“Where?’ 

‘Across the border.’ 

‘There’s not enough to fill your teeth,’ Billings said. 

‘{ don’t agree. Don’t you remember that old Dutchman 
who came here? He said there was plenty in the Pandemai 
Hills.’ 

‘They had to ship him back third class at the consul’s 
expense.’ 

‘But Pve got money behind me. A whole expedition. 
Me and Colley—and a man called Morrow. We want 
servants—and carriers. That’s why I came to you. You 
know the blacks.’ . 

“You couldn’t do better than Vandi for head man, but 
you'll get the carriers cheaper on the other side.’ He 
poured out more brandy. ‘I wish I were you. The bush 
is better than this place. You work and work—and then 
B. Moss gets the call.’ 

‘Why don’t you come? Colley’s all right, of course, but 
I want someone I can really trust.’ He said with impor- 
tance: ‘A leader has the hell of a lot of responsibility.’ 

*What’s Morrow like?’ 

‘A prig. You feel he’s watching you.’ He drank again. 
‘And Ethel—she’s all right, but a man needs a man around. 
Sometimes I feel all a woman cares for’—he made a little 
shocked expression—‘is—you know—what. A leader’s got 
to keep fit.’ 

‘What [ don’t understand,’ Billings said, ‘is why they 
chose you.’ ; 

‘Sometimes I wonder that myself.’ The brandy surged 
like inspiration on histongue. ‘For years I used toimagine 
—you know, big things. Perhaps it’s fate. A man’s some- 
times kept—for the biggest things. Like Hitler. What 
was he?’ 
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“‘I-get that feeling, too,’ Billings said. ‘I think of—all 
of us. A whole crowd who’ve never had a proper chance. 
Sneered at. Sacked. And then suddenly—the day comes, 
and it’s we. 

“Is there a Cone more brandy?’ 

‘lve dreamed sometimes—of converting thousands. 
The father of the negro. Those missionaries out there in 
the. bush—they pamper the niggers-with statues and holy 
medals. It’s easy work changing one idol for another- 
But I'd like to give them—just God.’ The cup clinked OR 
the table. ‘God bare.’ 

‘By God,’ Hands said, ‘when you come ae think of it, 
this is a big thing we’re on to.’ 

“You don’t have to take the name of God in vain,’ 

‘Tm sorry. But you make me see things.’ 

“We'll be on our own. No officials nosing round.’ 

“It’s history.’ 

They stared at each other with awe. ‘I suppose,’ Hands 
said, ‘that’s what made them choose me. They wanted 
someone—with imagination.’ 

“And faith,’ Billings said. 

Somebody knocked at the door. Billings opened it, and 
there was the blinding day and the buzzards on the roof 
tops, the little town and life going on. Colley said: ‘I 
thought I’d find you here.’ He came suspiciously in out 
of the glaring noon; and was like doubt in the heart to © 
both of them. He said: ‘Your wife’s asleep, Hands. 
I didn’t think she looked too good.’ 

‘It’s the heat,’ Hands said. ‘We all ek that it takes 
getting used to.’ 

‘Have you got some brandy there? I’ve got a thirst.’ 

‘Sorry, old man, it’s finished.’ 

Colley held the bottle to the sunlight, trusting neither 
of them. He wore a round white sun helmet which was 
getting limp already with perspiration. He said: ‘I tock 
her up some orange juice and left it outside her door. 
I didn’t like to wake her.’ 
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‘Fine, old man. Where’s Morrow?’ . 

‘Writing home,’ he said with hatred. ‘The Sunday 
letter. To papa.’ : 

‘Papa’s dead.’ 

‘Mamma then. Or little sister. If there’s one thing 
i can’t stand,’ Colley said, ‘it’s priggishness. Thinking 
yourself better than the rest. That’s why we are friends,’ 
he said, turning the contents of the brandy bottle hopelessly 
into a mug, ‘because we are all alike.’ . Hands and Billings 
watched him with embarrassment as if they had been 
caught out in a crime or a falsehood. ... 
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HENRY REED 
ANTIGONE 


—I am come, like you. J was one of to-day’s onlookers 

And drawn from the dark by a flicker of love and, 
pity 

I return again to the spot, to see the foot-prints 

Which the dust of the market-place preserves and holds, 

Before the wind and the dark shail wipe them out. 

The pillars still are hot from the heat of day, 

Returning the air its warmth; and here between them, 

Antigone, child of the blind old man, 

Stood, who will cast her shadow on earth no leaker 

The dark, and the dying evening, murmur within ime, 

The pulse\in my head, the drums in the outer suburbs, 

And if I defy for this brief moment the curfew, 

It is not that courage has risen, but that fear has failed 
for 2 moment. 


—Where have you come from? 


—I have forgotten. It seems 

I have slipped out somehow into the summer night 
From a hovel of piety, whose earthen floors 

Are whispered across by trembling ghosts of passion 
Which I suppress or evade. And where I once found only 
Familiar unchanging quiet, now I find 

Waves of a deeper silence, crossed and blown 

By a wind on sentry-go, and a disturbance. 

Breathed through the city and lurking in the doorways, 
And though I return to the same place, can I ever 
Return in the same way, can it ever be the same 

Now that I see the forms of piety broken 

‘In a minute of greater piety? 
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—What was the act you saw? 


I could have told you to-day, 

But to-night I am not so certain. It is not that an act 
accomplished 

Alters so soon. Perhaps it has not altered. 
Perhaps it is still the act the state denounced, 
Outrageous perhaps, but merely oné act of defiance’ 
Which might have been any other that we can think of. 
A page of history half understood: 
The act of a sister who put the love of a brother 
Before the laws of a country and the world’s promise: 
The shaken handfuls of dust that fell and saved him 
From the quick quiet hands of the thief and the.deliberate 
Jaws of the vulture. And thus her action 
May be remembered by those who never saw her. 
But an act may grow*while still it remains the same. 
Help me to hold it! Iam of those who wander 
Until death shrugs us casually away. 


At most I see 
On cheeks of others the tears I dread to weep. 
She is of those who take and force the cup 
Between the lips of the reluctant and the dying; 
Who raise fot a moment the disturbing wind 
Through the gates of iron and stone. 
And after they pass, 
Having shaken a city, or broken the curse on a family, 
The city’s curfew blows, the family 
Collect the fragments of their ruined secrets 
To hide from each other’s glance. And she proceeds 
On into death, amazed at the world’s amazement, 
And the world cannot shake her with guilt, for she has 
. achieved 
Innocence again. 


And what of the world she leaves? 
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—I am that world, oh listen. 

A drooping wind has been set to sigh on the silence 
And disappear into darkness; there is a pause 

Of waiting till it sighs again and goes. 

Little and weary, it weighs on the brain and heart 

The burdens that the soul has never borne 

And has refused to bear. That is the world’s 

Hour and its day. That is the time I pass. 

But at the day’s centre, a light on its babbling shore, 
Glitters the minute when the wind and the darkness lift: 
“I am cast,” she said, “for the part of love not of hatred.” 
The bubble of silence at the core of the roaring tumult. 


In the press of the years with the wind wreathing about us, 
As we stumble our way to the faith that best supports us 
Or the faith we best can bear; as we drift with the wind 
Or falter and pause in. the dark, there will be moments 
When she returns. The greyness itself will wane, 

And through the mist the glaring scene be set: 

Creon again on the throne, the court-house crowded 
Again with the white strained faces; Haimon 

Will plead and be lost again, Ismene will turn away 

_ In a trail of helpless.tears. Again the neglected corpse 
Outside the city walls will lie and, be lonely. 


‘And she is here, between these stones still breathing, 

At the minute of her farewell, her withdrawing glance o 
amazement 

For the world that rejects her; and the minute extends 

While you stand at gaze. The centuries rise and fall. 

Smal! and remote, between these rocks she speaks, 

And her affirming whisper crosses the stones. 
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The year my brother died we began to accumulate tins in 
the back yard. That winter there was an epidemic of 
influenza; it took Bill almost overnight. A few months 
later Dad took some money out of the bank and bought a 
second-hand Studebaker. Twice a week he came home 
with a tin strapped to the running board. They were 
oblong tins and had SH ELL stamped in big letters just 
below the top. He got them on credit at the store and 
when they were empty didn’t bother to take them back. 

I used to go down and watch Dad punch the holes and 
listen to the gurgle-gurgle as he strained the petrol into the 
tank. Week after week they piled up until the top of the 
tins reached as high as the shed. They glinted and shone, 
and were a source of attraction to the neighbours’ kids 
who used to slip up the lane behind our place and squiz 
through the cracks in the fence. Dad got sick of that 
and boarded up the holes from the inside. 

Every day after school I’d climb on that pile and sit. It 
was good on top. I found that, on a clear day, you could 
see small circles moving on the sky like raindrops on a 
' puddle; and I found it was no longer possible to touch ~ 
my toes with my mouth. These things were important, 
I knew, because no one had told me about them, they were 
something I’d unearthed all by myself. Usually I’d cut 
a hunk of bread and dripping and take that up there. 
Sometimes, if there was plenty of pepper on it, and the 
bread was fresh, I’d go down for another piece and Mother 
would say: 

You’l) spoil your tea, m’lad; and use it as a weapon at 
the tea-table when I wouldn’t eat the cauliflower. 

It’s that bread and dripping, she’d say; and sometimes 
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while I was carrying the dishes to the kitchen I’d hear her 
tell Dad: 

That boy’s fretting too much. Dad would just grunt 
and after awhile I’'d hear him poking away at the fire. 
Then I’d hear her sweeping the crumbs from the table and 
‘telling Dad to get the carrier round and have the tins carted 
away. 

Leave them awhile, Dad would say, we'll get rid of 
“them when he’s a little older; and Mum would point out 
that the pile of tins was increasing at a rate out of all 
proportion to my tender years, and besides, one day there 
‘was sure to be an accident. 

We'll see about it next month, Dad would say; and 
continue poking the fire. 

In the fourth year after I started school people came to 
live in the house next door. We lived at the bottom of 
‘Chad Street, a minor street along the outskirts of the town. 
Behind our place the paddocks sloped away to the river. 
I used to watch the river from the tins. Especially at flood 
time when you couldn’t see the paddocks for water. 

Sometimes, on summer evenings, we’d have a picnic tea 
at the bridge, and then after we’d sat around for a while 
we'd all go in for a swim till the mosquitoes got to work and 
Mum decided we’d better go home. Sometimes Splinter 
Watson came along and Dad would give him five shillings 
to kid me how to swim. 

I was always a little frightened of Splinter. He worked 
at the Savings Bank'till the year the people used to buy 
their papers the moment they came on the street; the year 
_ there was all the talk about a man called Lang. All of a 
sudden Splinter didn’t work at the Bank any more, but 
moved about town with a wheel-barrow cutting people’ S 
hedges. 

It’s much healthier in the open, he’d tell me as I followed 
him around. .He’d push me along in the barrow and I’d 
talk and chatter, and ply him with questions, and some- 
_ times Splinter would answer and sometimes he’d go on 
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clipping as though I wasn’t there at all. Once or twice 
while we were cleaning up the mess a big new car purred 
“along the road, and Splinter, leaning on his rake, stared 
after it. It was then I felt frightened of Splinter; he’d 
keep his lips drawn in tight towards his teeth and wouldn’t 
speak at all. 

The year the people came to live next door Splinter 
bought a horse and cart and began to trade vegetables 
round town. During the holidays I spent the morning 
sitting in the gutter til] Splinter came, and | always got an 
apple and sometimes a peach. One day he gave me a 
water-melon and | ate it too quickly and spent the next 
day in bed. Mother must have said something to him 
for he stuck to apples after that. ‘ 

One Saturday morning I decided to rearrange the tins 
in order to get them higher. I was in the middle of this 
when something moved and turhing round [ saw a woman 
looking at me over the fence. She had a soft kind face 
and earrings hanging an inch below her ears. 

Hello, she said, what are you doing? 

Playing, I said. 

That’s nice, she said, do you live here? 

Yes, I said, me and Mum and Dad and Bill, but he’s 
dead. 

Oh, she said, I am sorry. i 

But we know he’s all right, I said, he’s gone to heaven. 

I’m sure of it, she said, tossing her head a bit so that the 
black earrings swung against her cheek, we’re coming to 
live here. 

I didn’t say anything to that. 

You'll have other children to play with, 

Do they go to school? I said. 

Two of them do, she said, perhaps theyll get you to 
show them the way. 

That was the first we saw of Mrs. Martin. The next 
week they moved in. 

Bernie Martin was a fertiliser agent. He combed all 
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through our district with a motor bike and side-car and 
was often away days on end. He was a weedy little man 
of about forty, going grey above the ears. From up on 
the tin pile I could see him cutting wood. It took him 
all his time to raise the axe and I used to marvel how he 
got the barrow full. There were three kids, two boys and 
a girl. I didn’t like them at all; only the lame one who 
used to let me dink him home on his bicycle. They were 
all right till they got to know their way about town. The 
girl, who was the eldest, started to tell the school kids 
what we did at home, and spread bits of our table conversa- 
tion about the playground. Their wash-house was just 
across the fence from the room where we had dinner. She 
used to go in there and listen. 

She knew I didn’t like her, but I didn’t know why. 
Mum and Dad seemed to get on all right with the adults. 
When the cow was in Mrs. Martin would hang a billy 
' over the fence and after tea Mum would fetch it in and 
fill it. 

Those youngsters don’t get enough food, she would 
say. I don’t think we’ll miss it. 

No, said Dad, we won’t. They’re good sound people 
the Martins. 

I began to'!feel I was wrong about the kids. Maybe 
the girl wasn’t so bad at all; maybe it didn’t matter if you 
talked about other people. Once, when Dad was ill, 
Bernie came through and cut the front lawn, and Mum and 
-Mrs. Martin had a good chin-chin at the fence about 
sickness and husbands and one or two other things. Every- 
one was nice and happy and ended up having afternoon 
tea in the bedroom, with Dad. 

We kids were given a piece of cake and sent outside to 
play. We went down the back yard and had a go at the 
petrol tins. Elsie climbed on top and leant down to pull 
the lame boy up. He decided he didn’t want to go. 

Come on, she said, and gave his arm a pull. 

I won’t come up, he said. 


i] 
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Yes... you... will, she said, grabbing a handful of 
hair, you! re coming up. The lame boy began to cry and 
kick his legs about. Elsie gave another pull and the tins 
began to go. They crashed down with a din that 
brought everyone running from the house. 

What’s going on here? Mum said, picking the lame boy 
up, these damn tins.... I knew something like this would 
happen. 

It’s all right, Maisie, Mrs. Martin ‘said, no one’s hurt. 
It was probably Bruce’s fault, anyway. 

It wasn’t, the lame boy sobbed, it was Elsie’s. 

BRUCE, you h-o-r-r-i-d liar. 

That will do, Elsie, Mr. Martin cut in, I think you’d 
better go home. Elsie went home. Mum and Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin and the youngster went back inside and the 
lame boy stayed behind and helped me re-pile the tins. 


One Saturday morning I went up the other end of the 
town to get some marbles I’d left with a kid at school. 
He wasn’t home and his mother said he’d gone away for 
the week-end with his father. She was a nice woman and 
asked me if I’d like a cup of tea. 

No, I said. 

A glass of milk. — 

No, thank you, I said. 

Well, I know just what you'd like, she said, a big piece 
of sponge cake. 

With cream? I said. 

Yes, she said, with cream. 

I'd like that, I said. 

It was a fresh cake with hundreds and thousands on top. 
1 had a good time licking the cream off my fingers. When 
Yd finished, the woman cut a second piece, smailer, I 
noticed, and then she said: 

You’re Mrs. Howard’s little boy, aren’t you? 

Yes, I said. 

Don’t you live near the Martins? 
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Yes, I said, dropping a piece of cake to the floor. She 
watched me while I picked it up and then she said: 

Does Mrs. Martin have many’ visitors? 

Her sister comes on Sundays, I said. 

The one that works at the hotel? she said. 

Yes, I said, sometimes she visits us too. 

The woman took a cloth and wiped the cream from 
my mouth. 

She brings the sausage rolls they don’t eat at the 
dance. 

That’s very nice, she said, and asked some more questions 
about Mrs. Martin and what she did, which I didn’t have 
time to answer because all at once there was a hissing and 
scraping outside the window and a dog began to bark. 

That’s Tammie, she said, and: when we went outside a. 
big brown kelpie had a cat up the.water tank. 

Come out of that, Tammie, she said. 

Tammie didn’t take any notice. 

Come out of it, she said again, and thumped him with 
a broom. The dog turned its head and the cat shot down 
the water tank and up over the fence. The dog flew 
snarling in the rear. 

I think I’d better be going now, I said. 

Very well, she said, it was nice of you to come. 

I smiled and turned up the drive. 

You won’t forget to close the gate, she said, we don’t 
want the dog to get out. 

No, I said, and moved on. I’d just about made the 
gate when the dog decided to write the cat off and gathered: 
up speed for a rush at me. 

Tammie, the woman called, TAM... MIE! 

I nipped through the gate and dropped the catch. 

The dog smacked into the pickets and started to snarl. 

Don’t take any notice of that, she said, he does that 
to everyone. _ 

I glanced at the dog. 

Come again some time, won't you. 
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I'd like to, I said, and had another look at the dog. 

On the way home I spent twopence on an ice~block 
and when I turned into Chad Street the Shire man was 
sweeping the gutters. He had the taps on and the water 
was racing along towards our place. I finished the ice- 
block ia my hand and stooping down lowered the cone 
into the wash. Away it raced towards home, bouncing and 
swirling with the rush of the water. ! had to run hard 
to keep up and when we got near home it suddenly dis- 
appeared under a culvert and I looked up and there were 
two cows tearing the rhubarb from Splinter Watson’s truck. 
Splinter was in Mrs. Martin’s and there was no one else 
in the street. ; 

Go away, I called, and tried to pull the heifer off by the 
tail. Somehow the heifer didn’t like that and [got quite 
a shock when it suddenly kicked me under the elbow. 
I fell back across the gutter and started to cry. Then 
I got up and raced round the back of Mrs. Martin’s and 
tripped over a brick just as I got to the door. 

Mr. Watson, I called, and scrambled to my feet. Mr. 
Watson, the cows are eating your rhubarb. | 


For a long time there was silence and then up in the 
front room a chair moved; in the semi-dark someone was 
coming towards me down the passage. It. was Mrs. 
Martin. I knew, I could see her earrings catching the 
light that poured through the ornamental windows at the 
end of the passage. ; 

What’s the matter, Peter? she said. 

The cows are eating Mr. Watson’s rhubarb, I said, and 
I’ve fallen over and cut my knee. 

She turned about and I heard her run to the front of 
the house. 

Eric, she called, that was Splinter’s other name, Eric, 
the cattle are at your wagon. There was a hurried scuffle 
and the door at the end of the passage opefied and Splinter 
disappeared into the light. Mrs. Martin came back and 
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took me into the kitchen. She sat me on the table and 


when the kettle boiled set about bathing my knee. 

It’s only a gravel rash, she said, sponging it with a big 
piece of cotton wool. 

Halfway through, she stopped, and did up the buttons of 
her blouse. I hadn’t noticed it was open before. Then 
she took some iodine and daubed a Jittle on the wound. 
it stung a bit. 

Would you like a bandage, Peter? 

No, thank you, I said. 


That summer I noticed Mrs. Martin smoked a lot. 
I'd got on to an old owl perching in the elm tree across 
the street. As a matter of fact it was Mr. Martin who 
told me about it. Opposite our place on the other side 
of Chad Street was a vacant allotment. We were made to 
believe that in summer it was a very good place for snakes. 
A few feet in from the fence a big red and white hoarding 
said LAND FOR SUBDIVIDING. No one seemed to 
bother about it. Last year a grass fire had blackened the 
supports and the rushes had sprung up along the gutter. 
Late in the evenings I’d go over and lie in these rushes and 
wait for the owl to move. Sometimes he wouldn’t move 
tili long after dark, and Mum would come out and call’ 
PETER...PEE...TAH, and Id have to sneak 
away through the allotment so she wouldn’t know what 
I'd been doing. | felt: pretty sure she wouldn’t approve of 
watching owls. 

Every evening Bernie Martin was home Mrs. Martin 
used to come out and lean over the gate. She’d light a 
cigarette and stay there an hour or more, looking up and 


‘down the street. She smoked cigarette after cigarette and 


she always looked fresh and clean, as though the evening 
was meant to enjoy her as much as she enjoyed it. Some- 
times she’d stretch up from the gate and brush the cigarette 
ash from her bosom, then she’d resume her position and 
go on looking up the street. She knew I was across the 
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road. Right from the start IT knew Mrs. Martin was the 
sort of person I could tell about the owl. Sometimes if she 
saw the owl leave, and I didn’t get up and go inside, she’d 
call out—Peter ... I think he’s just gone, and when I'd > 
made sure I’d cross the road and say: 

Goodnight, Mrs. Martin, and she’d say: 

Goodnight, Peter, and then I’d go inside. 

I hardly ever missed the bird though, when T did it was 
usually because I’d been watching Mrs. Martin. 


Sitting on the footpath one morning, Splinter came out 
of Mrs. Martin’s and said he wouldn’t be seeing me fora 
few days. He was going to Melbourne, he said, and maybe 
he would get me some marbles. 

What would you like, he said, bots or torz? 

Torz, I said. 

When he came back he brought three dozen misty ones 
and a brand-new fruit truck. He’d got it on easy terins. 
All down Chad Street people came down to see it. They 
pushed and pried and got in the front seat and tried the 
gears. Right up the hill we heard him coming. When- 
ever he stopped, if there were kids in the house, they’d 
come out and have a blow at the horn. Outside our place 
it didn’t happen so much because the kids were more 
interested in seeing whether I’d part up with some of the 
marbles Splinter had brought back. I think I would have, 
too, but Mrs. Martin came out and two or three of the 
women went away. I was glad of that, because Trigger 
Hammond was pretty interested and kept reminding me of — 
the number of times I’d copied his homework; but when 
Mrs. Martin came out Trigger’s mother said: 

- Come along, Albert, you’ve got enough of those things 
at home, and led him off up the street. 

A few days later Mother took me shopping and coming 
out of Ryan’s grocer shop we ran into Mrs. Martin and 
the lame boy. 

Good morning, Mrs. Howard, she said, and stopped. 
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Mum didn’t hear her and went on walking up the 
street. . 

Hello, Mrs. Martin, I said; Hello, Bruce, and I ran 
off after Mum. 

That was Mrs. Martin, Mum, I said. 

Was it? she said. 

After that, Mum seemed a bit cool towards Mrs. Martin. 
She still filled the milk billy but she didn’t yarn over the 
fence any more, and once or twice I heard her telling Dad 
about that woman next door. 

I don’t know how Bernie stands for it, she said, she'll 
be the ruin of him. 

I didn’t know what she meant by that; Bernie Martin 
looked all right to me. 


The owl didn’t come back next summer and Mrs. Martin 
started to get fat and walk slow along the street. The 
homework was taking longer now, and one night they gave 
me five sums that just wouldn’t come out. -[Il put them 
away, I thought, and borrow Trigger’s book in the morning. 
It was warm inside, so I opened the window and hopped 
out into the garden. 

Without thinking much where I was going, I strolled 
across the lawn on to the street and there was Mrs. Martin 
leaning over the gate. 

Hello, Peter, she said. 

Hello, I said, have you stopped smoking? 

I don’t know why I said that, but straight I knew she 
hadn’t been smoking, and she didn’t have her earrings 
on either. 

Mrs. Martin looked at me for a while and then she 
smiled. 

Yes, Peter, she said, I’ve stopped smoking, I’m going 
to have a baby. : 

You ARE, I said, when? 

Soon, she said, and patted some hair behind her ear. 

How do babies come? I said. 
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You don’t know, Peter? she said. 

No, I said. 

Mrs. Martin glanced behind, gave a nice kind of friendly 
smile, and started to tell me. And after a while I got tired 
of standing and sat down on the gravel and listened. 
Somehow all Chad Street seemed to disappear, so that 
there was only me, and the low picket gate, and Mrs. 
Martin talking; and sometimes she smiled, and sometimes - 
she said: Do you see that, Peter, and 1’d nod, and go on 
sitting, and when she finished it was late, and my hair 
was wet with the dew. ; 

I got up, and if I remember, I was crying a bit. 

Goodnight, Mrs. Martin, I said. 

When I went in she was still leaning over the gate. 
Down in the goods yards a railway engine shunted trucks. 

That night I lay back in bed and tried to make friends 
with the dark. In the bathroom the shower was dripping. 
A big red star edged across the skylight and I thought and 
thought:and thought. I thought about the sums Pd have 
to copy in the morning. I thought about Mrs. Martin and 
her stomach. | thought about spirits and god. I thought 
about Bernie chopping wood. 

When | woke up the shower was still dripping and I 
was curled up with my knees under my chin. 

At breakfast that morning, I said: 

Mrs. Martin’s going to have a baby. Next month. 
She’s got 1 inside her. 

The next thing | knew I was on the floor and it was 
hard to see from the stinging in my face: Dad was standing 
over me. 

Gei up, he said, get UP! . 

I got up. I got back in thecorner. Mother was holding 
on to the table, she was very white in the face. 

Daioh ae Dad said. GO. -TO...YOUR 

.ROOM! 

“ tran. Halfway along the passage T started to scream. 

I slammed the door and flung myself on the bed. Mum 
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and Dad were moving in the kitchen. I got up from the 
bed and sat down on the stool. When the crying stopped 
I. could see someone in the mirror. I didn’t know who 
it was. It couldn’t be me. It was ugly. I prodded my 
face with my fingers ...it was me all right. When I knew 
that I jumped up and shook the bed so hard I started to 
pant. 

After a bit Mum came in and told me to go to school. 

Don’t let me ever hear you speak like that again, she 
said, and if I catch you playing with those Martin children 
your Father will have something to say. 

I missed the bell that morning and got stood on the 
floor for quarter of an hour. I copied two of the sums at 
playtime. They were both wrong and after school I got 
kept in with Trigger Hammond who somehow or other 
made the same mistakes as me. 

Mrs. Martin’s baby was born at night and we never said 
a word about it. 

I only saw it once that year. I skipped round the corner 
into Chad Street and nearly fell over Mrs. Martin pushing 
the pram. 

Hello, she said, aftdr I’d picked myself up, you haven't 
seen the baby yet. 

No, I said. I went over to the pram and there it was, 
wrapped up in a white woollen thing. It moved its hands 
from its mouth and the saliva, drooling down its chin, 
stretched out to a thread. I looked at Mrs. Martin and 

back at the child and raced off up the street. 


Next summer there were two owls in the elm tree and 
Mrs. Martin stopped smoking again. Bernie seemed. to 
make longer trips these days and she didn’t come to the 
gate so often. In the street people used to talk about Mrs. 
Martin but they’d stop if any of us kids came along. I still 
dunk the lame one home on the bike. 

One day Mum gave me ninepence and sent me down 
to Percival’s to get my hair cut. I. walked in along the. 
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wall and sat up on the high bench near the wireless. 
Several people were reading. A man with a bowler hat 
sat with his arms propped ona walking stick. Mr. Percival 
wasn’t about and two young men were working the chairs. 
Every now and then, without dropping the scissors, one of 
them ‘vould run his hand back through his hair. He kept 
doing this and I began to wonder if he knew he was doing 
it, because, if he didn’t, any minute now he might jab 
them into his scalp. 

The telephone. in the back room rang. The man put 
down the scissors. I sighed with relief. He wiped ,his 
hands on a towel and waiked past me through the door. 

Good day, sonny, he said. 

In‘the anteroom I heard him unhook the receiver. 

Hello, he said . ... yes, this is Stan. ... I said, this is 
Stan.... WHAT... you don’t say... you're kidding 
... you’re sure it was phenyl ... she did ... good god 
she didn’t... Righto, Tom, righto, see you to-night. 


Then he came back into the room. 

You’d never read about it, he said, Bernie Martin’s wife 
done herself in with phenyl. Everybody stopped reading. 
The man in the bowler hat stood up and said: 

Well, Pll be blowed. 

Dead? somebody said. 

Think so, he said... 

Well I’li be blowed, the man said again. 

The barber took out a packet of cigarettes and handed 
them round. He took the last one and dropped the box 
on to the floor. 

Righto, sonny, he said to me, your turn now. 

I slunk into the chair and felt glad the men around 
the wall could only see me through the mirror, There 
were plenty of tall-bottles in the way which made it all 
the better. They were chattering away round the benches 
so hard you couldn’t hear the wireless. One or two stuck 
their heads in a paper, their eyes bulging with concentration. 
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Splinter was on a good wicket while it lasted, someone 
said. 

That he was, said the barber. 

Didn't think it would come to that, the bowler hat said. 

it’s always the way, the barber said, gets ’em in the end. 

A man came in and asked for a box of matches. No- 
body heard him, so he had to ask again. 
> She certainly was a bit of all right, the man with the hat 
said, matter a fact I wouldn’t’ve minded being the old 
Splinter meself. 

Outside, the ambulance clanged up the street. After that 
I was awake up as far as Chad Street was concerned. 

No one said a word at our place. 

Nancy Martin didn’t die; she was in hospital a week. 
The night she came home Splinter Watson came round to 
see her. Bernie was sitting on the veranda when Splinter 
came through the gate. He got up slowly, carefully folding 
the paper, and went down the path to meet him. 

Is she all right? Splinter said. 

Very quietly Bernie said: Get out, Splinter, get out. 

Splinter got out.’ 


The only person I heard say a good word for Mrs. Martin 
was the woman who sold the tickets at the cinema. I over- 
heard her talking one day. She said: You couldn’t call 
Nancy Martin a picture fan, that was something, and after 
all, the woman said, she didn’t know too many women in 
this town. who could claim their children weren’t conceived 
in habit. 


I saw Nancy Martin this morning for the first time in 
seven years. It left me strangely shaken. There was 
another infant in the pram, and she’d got fatter and a 
little careless in her dress. But she still wore her earrings 
and she still had that look that made me remember the 
quiet of summer evenings in Chad Street. 

Hello, Peter, she said, it’s a long time since we’ve seen you. 
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Yes, I said, and lifted my hat. 

You're quite grown up now. 

Yes, I said, and lifted my hat again. I didn’t quite 
know what to say to her. I think she understood that. 

I have to hurry now, she said, but you will drop round 
and see us, won’t you. Bernie would like to see you. 

Oh yes, I said, P’ll do that. 

I watched her move off through the crowd. She was 
wearing a pale green costume, and ‘after a few steps she 
stopped, and leaning over the pram lifted the child higher 
on the shawis. 1 thought of all the days of my years and 
knew I owed a great debt to Mrs. Martin. As she moved 
out of sight she looked like the only decent reason for 
everlasting mercy. 

All the way home I kept my hat in my hand. 


* 
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NORMAN NICHOLSON 
TWO POEMS 


THE CANDLE* 


Poetry is not an end. 

The flame is where the candle turns 

To smoke, solid to air, 

Life to death, or say, 

To that which still is life in another way. 
The flame is not an aim, 

Nor the brightest light - 

Any justification for its burning. 4 


The beloved is not love; 

Nor poetry the grammar and the theme. 

But when the beloved—oh, with hair 

Like seaweed on the rocks 

When desire flows back at the turn of the night— 
Then she seems 

All that love is 

And being herself is loving. So the song 

Seems cause and crown of singing, and the dream 
The body and bride of longing, to one 

Who seeks thought’s lips with his tongue. 


The flame is the poem, 

And the light shines little time, 

And the poet follows the rhyme into the darkness 3 #3 
And learns there his new, unspoken name. 


* The theme and imagery of this poem were suggested to me by 
Miss Kathleen Raine. 
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MILLOM CRICKET FIELD—LONGEST DAY 


The soft mouths of summer bite at the eyes, 
Toothless as a rose and red as the ragged robin; 
Mouths on lip 
Rouse to sleep 
And the green of the fields reflected in the skies. 


The elder flower curis inward to a dream, 

And memories swarm as a halo of midges; 
Children on the grass, 
Wicket- high, pass, 

In blue sailor jackets and jerseys brown and c cream. 


Among the champion, legendary men 

I see my childhood roll like a cricket-ball. 
To watch that boy 

Is now my joy— 

That he could watch me not was his joy then. 


BORIS PASTERNAK 
(Translated from the Russian by George Reavey). 
THE THRUSHES 


A broody lunch-time silence reigns 
About this station so remote. 

Close by the railway, in the lanes, 
Greenfinches sing their lifeless note. 


Sultry and boundless as desire 
Is this straight village road and space. 

A lilac wood looks all on fire 
Beneath a grey cloud’s hair-topped face. 


Along a leafy road, the trees 
Engage in play a plodding horse. 
In hollows, saying take me please, 
Snow and violets, mould and gorse. 
It is from hollows such as these 
That thrushes drink, when in exchange, 
With ice and fire in their knees, 
Of rumoured day they ring the change. 


Here syllables, now short, now long, 
And here the showers, hot and cold; 

Thus throats are fashioned like a gong, 
Brass-lined with puddles sheen and mould. 


They have allotments on the stumps, 
Their games of peeping Tom, sly looks, 
Their long-day fuss and rowdy romps, 
And chattering in airy nooks. 
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And dashing through their wide-flung chambers 
Enigmas dart in public rhyme. | 

‘Theirs is the clock of drowsy quavers 
And branches chanting quarter-time. 


Such is the thrushes’ shady bower. 
They dwell in woods spared by the rake, 
As artists should, tuned to this power. 
Theirs is the way I also take. 
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GILES ROMILLY 
TWO POEMS 
CHRISTMAS IN PRISON 


Christmas, season of anxiety, 
Promising parties, promising variety, 
Has brought them a stormy alternation 
Of reckless pride and reckless passion. 


I have seen the unhappy eyes 
And bowed heads, without surprise, 
Eyes that one cannot meet 

Because they reflect defeat 


They have come into a crowded room 

And found it as welcoming as a tomb © 

And the happiness which they crave 

Is waiting for them perhaps in a different grave 


All that which they thought would be gain 
Has grown into an extraordinary pain 

And they are eaten by a vulture 

Which eats right through their modern culture. 


Though they sit upright in uniforms 

And study reports about reforms 

They would sink down amid sighs 

To bury their heads between narcotic thighs. 

I saw an arm laid round a shoulder 

The face beneath the arm grew colder 

The face above the arm grew tired 

And in that tiredness something that seemed inspired. 
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They do not know if there is virtue in sorrow 

Or if it has to continue many a morrow 

They know that each day has twenty-four hours 
And human longings are hurtful to human powers. 


Yet the sigh cannot swell to a shriek 

For deprecation smothers the voice of the weak 
And a long buzz of self-approval 

Silences truth’s undignified removal, 


And much will be suppressed 

When they enter the Chapel, well-dressed, 
To stand and rustle and flop and mutter 
Where the pretentious candles gutter. 


But the surplice has no relief 
For private passion and private grief 
’ Nor solemn communal festivity 
_ At the recurring hour of Christ’s Nativity. 


I spatter a burning tear 

On the face of the delirious year 

And wait for a great explosion of passion 
To modify the existing fashion. 


TO MY MOTHER, FROM PRISON 


The clouds move over us, trees in the wind sigh, - 
And I don’t know. f 

Now falls the soft white sun, the day must die, 
Yet I don’t know. 


O mother, life is stranger than I thought, 
And { don’t know. 

And Time a spider in whose web I’m caught, 
So I don’t know. 
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Across a continent your love flies small, 
And you don’t know. 

Green fern here flourishes through the fort’s grey wall, 
None of us know. 


© world, moving like the hands of a clock, 
Certain and slow, . 


~ 


That I shall die, friends too, outlived by rock, 
Is all I know. 


JOHN R. TOWNSEND 
POEM AFTER VICTORY 


Counting his dead in the morning, he discovers 
The brilliant legions of passion lying slain, 

And now returning the worn uncertain SUIVIVOFS : 
Pity and grief and pain. 


Remembered grief may people the desolate city, 
And the severed limbs will be reshaped in pain; 

But useless for now is the shattered stump of pity 
Bleeding within his brain. 


Nor for some time will the prisoned words be calling 
Or the waves of feeling beat on the walls of the brain: 
For the storm is over; the last emotions are falling 
Characterless as rain. 


Ys black and stagnant his soul, receiving and giving 
Nothing: swollen with truth as the gutters with rain: 

And corpses exhale no pity; and the living 
Batten upon the slain. 
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R. C. M. HOWARD 
THE VOYAGE BACK 


It was the time of voyaging back. It was the time, now, 


at last. 

We had come to the end of the days and nights we went 
patroliing 

The wastes of ocean. We'll not retrace our wake, all that 
is past: 

The salt-bleached struggling ship, the freben spray in the 
rigging, 

Like filigree icing,-and the sight of seamen’s wind-scoted 
faces 

As they hump the shells, with blue-red hands, to the taut, 
whitened, 

Intractable single-whip tackle while the ship plunges and 
races, 


Shudders and slips to the slash of the waves, and the 
stomach feels tightened 

In a gritted, queasy contraction, and the smell from the 
galley 

Swims in the head, and the staler stench of tobacco smoke 
stains 

Fingers and mouth. To watch no more for the green break 
of light that stilly 

Creeps out of the spume to etch again the twisted convoy 


lanes, 

And later the stretched off stragglers hove up from the 
pallid mouth 

Of a snowing dawn. To feel, to know, to touch this ne 
more, 


To say it is done, for a few years at least, makes the heart 
want to shout 
With the joy of relief for the flesh that was flayed by the raw 
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Wracking winds from the south and the west. Praise God, 
it was the last, last time; 

We were just about at the end of the rope, waking or 
sleeping, 

We dreamed of the plunge and the rise and the endless wind 
and the rime 

Of the needling frost that ate its way into eyes and ears 
and brain. 

No wonder I saw a young seaman his face puckered and 
weeping 

As we ran in the lee of the land back to port and he felt 
the rain 

Walling quietly down from a sky that stood still, out of a 
peace : 

That spelled home, gentleness, love. His tears were only, 
the tears of release. 


(Memories of small ships, 1941-42). 
Par East, August, 1945. 


GILLIAN HUGHES 
CALM SEA 


It came one, two, three, four, five, Six, 
Like many little waterfalls; 

And a big wave washed over the sixth, 
And brought the sixth wave back to me 
As it was going back into the sea. 


How did the sea start? 

The flat sea! 

The very loud sound of creeping sea excites me. 
The soft hurt of sea-shells under my feet; 

The warm smell of fresh salt water ! 


The ragged seaweed waehies on to my ankles, 
My feet sink in the sand 

As a seagull startles me 

Flying squealing over my head. 


The seventh wave comes crawling in 

Like a flat piece of sea. 

I snatch the seaweed out of the water, 

And hold it up—yellow-green and slimy in the sun, 
And the seventh wave and the sixth wave struggle, 
And together roll back into the sea. 
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FILM CRITIC 
PARADE OF VIOLENCE 


We came out of the Blue Dahlia, two of us, both 
disappointed and angry, and my friend, a big man, shouted 
at the top of his voice: ‘ More and more murders! Bigger 
and better beatings-up! By all means break your toe 
kicking the hero in the head. Corpses littered all over the 
place, never mind who does the shooting so long as they’re 
dead!’ . 

The speaker was taken by passers-by for a Fascist 
advocating his-creed; his qualifying remark: ‘ That’s what 
the Hollywood producers seem to be saying nowadays,” 
was lost in the general outcry. : 

How right he was, however. Gone completely the 
sophisticated and adult attitude of American film-melo- 
dramas such as Laura, The Maltese Falcon, Mask of 
Dimitrios, etc.; instead we have the purposeless parade of 
violence for its own sake: physical violence unrelated to any 
known form of life and apparently catering for a supposed 
audience of sadistic schoolchildren. 

Start off with The Blue Dahlia itself, a film which has 
been praised by critics who should certainly. know better, 
unless they have themselves become punch-drunk with 
watching the hallucinated antics of the slap-happy puppets 
on the screen. 

Here was an opportunity missed: a good cast, Alan 
Ladd, Veronica Lake, William Bendix, Howard da Silva, — 
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Doris Dowling; Raymond Chandler was apparently given a 
free hand to do the script and dialogue. One expected 
something outstanding, and what does one get? conven- 
tional characters and story, conventional neurotic war-torn 
hero (Ladd), conventional psychopathic pal (Bendix), con- 
ventional night-club racketeer (da Costa), conventional 
wise-cracking dreary lost-girl wife of racketeer (Lake), 
bound for conventional happy ending with Ladd after 
racketeer has been ironed out in conventional gun-battle 
during which his henchmen are also accidentally shot to 
death. This high rate of mortality continues throughout 
the film and nobody could care less: the whole picture is 
made incomprehensible for much of its length by bad 
cutting and, I am sorry to say, by bad scripting; the director 
seems determined to equal in savagery the beatings-up in 
The Glass Key: a gangster does indeed break his toe by 
kicking Alan Ladd too hard, and Ladd afterwards stamps 
on the broken toe of his aggressor when this has just been 
withdrawn from a mustard bath. 

In another picture of the same kind, The Dark Corner, 
_there is more stamping: this time on thumbs ; Mark Stevens, 
a new star attempting unsuccessfully to emulate Bogart, 
smashes William Bendix’s thumb with a paperweight; later 
his own thumb is stamped on by Bendix when he is laid- 
out in turn. Even bigger and better beatings-up, but one 
of the features of this type of film is that everyone recovers 
from the most savage pasting with incredible speed and 


few ill effects: it is true that in The Dark Corner Bendix 


fails to recover after being thrown from the thirty-third 
floor of a skyscraper by Clifton Webb. 

Yes, Clifton Webb, so admirable in Laura, is on the scene 
again: typed, alas, as an art-dealer with a fund of malicious 
epigrams and a cuckolded devotion to a young wife with a 
Laura hair-do; this time it takes six bullets, fired by the 
wife, to dispatch him, after which the wife, for whose lover’s 
death he has been responsible, throws the empty gun in 
his dead face. 
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Tough, what? Never mind: we’re tough too. Tough 
enough to take, also, Dick Powell bashing his enemy’s face 
to a pulp in Cornered: this, in my opinion, a much beiter 
show despite its slowness in getting to the point: the 
direction more lively than the dull long-shot-to-medium 
shot-to-close-up technique of the two films previously 
discussed. 

In Cornered too, we have Walter Slezak, plump, 
obsequious and untrustworthy, in soiled white ducks and 
a character-part; it is uncertain up to the date of writing 
whether he or Vincent Price will finally occupy the place 
left vacant by the death of Laird Cregar: Slezak is fatter 
of course, but Vincent Price has a good, deep, soft toneless 
voice, almost equal to that of the master himself. (Cregar 
was once billed as Hollywood’s super-soft-silky-voiced 
slaughter-man). 

Cornered takes place, if I remember rightly, in the 
Argentine; Lisbon is the scene of The Conspirators, in which 
the complete cast of The Mask of Dimitrios, with the 
exception of Faye Emerson and the addition of Paul 
Henreid, assembled under the direction of Jean Negulesco 
in an attempt to repeat the success of his former fine melo- 
drama; a resounding failure resulted instead, despite the 
presence of Sidney Greenstreet, Peter Lorre, Victor Francen, 
Joseph Calleia and Eduardo Cianelli: these last two, 
curiously enough, cast as chiefs of police, instead of as 
gangsters or spies. The story was completely altered from 
€rederic Prokosch’s novel; this in fact resembled the plot 
of Cornered: a man hunting down his enemy, a traitor and 
murderer, in the labyrinths of a neutral city. 

After The Conspirators, Jean Negulesco had another go 
with Three Strangers, which had a good story by John 
' Huston, director of The Maltese Faicon; the film, with 
Greenstreet and Lorre to act in it, suffered a little from its 
scene being laid in London and the usual irritating errors 
entailed thereby; but here at least violence was cut to a 
minimum: a copper (designated in the dialogue as a Bobby, 
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to make it more English) murdered off-stage, an informer 
knifed in a train, a woman’s head bashed-in by Greenstreet 
with the Chinese idol that has caused all the trouble. 

Not in any way an outstanding film, but there is at any 

rate an attempt at characterisation—the drunkard, the 
embezzling solicitor, the horrible nymphomaniac spider- 
woman (excellently played by Geraldine Fitzgerald); the 
characters are a cut above the conventional marionettes of 
The Blue Dahlia and The Dark Corner. 
- Film critics also went crazy over The Spiral Staircase, 
a film directed by Robert Siodmak from the novel by Ethel 
Lina White. I attended the performance of this with a 
pleasant feeling of expectation, remembering the director’s 
splendid piece of work in his first American picture, Phantom 
Lady; also it seemed that I was to be transported back to 
the film-world of my childhood, the atmosphere of Pearl 
White and the silent serials: lonely girl terrorised by 
mysterious killer in dark house miles from anywhere, a 
crippled malignant woman upstairs, night pressing closer to 
the windows, shots of gloved hands and glaring eyes: the 
whole Cat and the Canary set brought up-to-date in fact, 
with additions from Freud. ; 

Iwas disappointed. he Spiral Staircase had the distinc- 
tion of being one of the few thrillers in the middle of which 
I almost went to sleep. The heroine was dumb, and played 
by an actress whose name I cannot even remember, but 
whom the critics raved over: I found her dumb in more 
senses than one, and her acting negligible. Of course the 
murderer is a maniac (there is a maniac concealed in every 
Siodmak film); he finally corners the dumb girl on the ~ 
landing and prepares to do her in, but unfortunately his 
preparations take too long and there is time for his paralysed 
stepmother, who has suddenly recovered the use of her legs, 
to shoot him from the top of the stairs. Whereupon the 
heroine, in turn, miraculously recovers the power of speech 
and is able to telephone the police. 

The moral of the film seems to be, get yourself assaulted 
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by a madman and, if you’re afflicted in any way, you’re 
bound to snap out of it on the dot: a curious theory vaguely 
reminiscent of the conditions obtaining in certain army 
psychiatric-hospitals, where sergeant-majors themselves on 
the borders of lunacy are allowed to shout at the patients, 
presumably with the idea that neurosis can be cured on the 
word of command. 

The critics, oddly enough, gave. bad notices to The 
Unseen, another Ethel Lina White adaptation, which I 
found, personally, far superior to The Spiral Staircase 
Here again a lonely girl is trapped in a house where a 
murderous maniac prowls by night; but a new turn of the 
screw is given (for by no means the first time, it is true, 
vide James) by the fact that the children of the household 
are being corrupted into co-operation with the murderer. 
The little boy of seven is in love with the former governess, 
who bribes him with silver dollars to let the killer into the 
house at night, and also to lure her successor to the dark 
alley where he lies in wait. 

Finally the maniac is unmasked and, about to draw his 
gun and iron everybody out, is forestalled by the little boy 
who says: ‘Here, take your money back. You’re a bad 
man, you kill people,’ and shoves the dollars into the pocket 
containing the pistol. The murderer then gives himself 
meekly up to the waiting detectives: a conclusion, I think, 
much more original and satisfying than the penultimate 
scenes of The Spiral Staircase. 

_ The script, by the way, was by Raymond Chandler, who 

did a much better job on it than he did on his own film, 
The Blue Dahlia. 

Such films as The Unseen and The Spiral Staircase are, 
of course, not to be taken seriously, even with the present 
literary trend in England and France (Mervyn Peake and 
Julien Gracq) to read symbolical meanings into books which 
derive directly from the House of Usher and the Castle of 
Otranto. 

Let us return from the modern horror-fairy tale to a 
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realistic vision of the world with two films by Fritz Lang: 
The Woman in the Window and Scarlet Street: both 
featuring the same team, Edward G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett and Dan Duryea, in practically the same parts; in 
both Edward G. starts off as a typical stuffy American 
citizen coming home a bit tight from a bachelor reunion; 
Joan Bennett crosses his path and trouble Starts imme- 
diately ; the stage is set for Dan Duryea to stroll on in his 
straw, hat, as a pimp or blackmailer. 

The Woman in the Window contains a stabbing with 
scissors and turns out to be a dream; Scarlet ‘Street has a 
stabbing too, but done with a palette-knife and through 
Joan Bennett’s bedclothes : this time it isn’t a dream, though 
the wrong man is hanged and Robinson remains haunted 
for the rest of his life by the whispering voices of the dead 
sordid couple; therefore the film caused a scandal in 
America and was considered by critics over here as highly 
adult, despite the fact that it bears the same relation to, 
say, Destiny that No Orchids for Miss Blandish does to 
Sanctuary by William Faulkner. 

Fritz Lang, however, always brings with him some of 
his cold German-intellectual quality: a feeling for the 
squalor and menace of a great city which has a parallel in 
novels like Auto da Fé by Elias Canetti. The city with its 
dark streets is a trap for the unwary (he is usually middle- 
aged and a professor); stark horror lies in wait round its 
corners, ready to pounce out at any moment; repression 
from within and circumstance from without, combine to 
drive the scissors home and the victim out of his mind. 
I must say, though, that I consider Robinson miscast in 
these roles as Little Man; I prefer to see him as Little Cesar. 

Otto Preminger, director of Laura, is also, one supposes, 
of German or Austrian origin; his film, Fallen Angel, has 
much of Lang’s quality: this time the dark streets are those 
of a small town whose English equivalent would be perhaps 
Littlehampton, and the trap closes round Dana Andrews 
asa bird of passage who lives on his wits. The bait is 
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Linda Darnell, a waitress on the make and with her hair 
down; soon she and Dana Andrews are seen kissing in 
huge close-ups. But the Darnell wants money and marriage: 
Andrews, in order to raise the ready, is obliged to make 
love to a rich girl who plays the organ in the Methodist 
church and regularly attends the congregation. Naturally 
it’s not long before Darnell gets bumped off and Andrews is 
accused of the murder and forced to flee. The rich girl 
follows him into exile: all comes right in the end and a 
sadistic detective, who draws on a glove over his knuckle- 
duster, proves to be finally responsible for the crime. 

I preferred Fallen Angel, both for direction, acting and 
story, to Scarlet Street, because,in it a moral problem has 
been posed: not a problem of sexual morals (those in 
Fallen Angel are on the whole far looser and the scenes of 
love-making genuinely erotic), but a problem in which-sin 
and the sense of sin is considered important ; the rich church- 
going girl throws over her principles to stand by her dubious 
husband, who has married her in the first place in order 
to give her money to another girl; but her devotion does 
bring him to heel and back into the fold, in the sort of 
happy ending unknown to the world of The Blue Dahlia 
and The Dark Corner, where sexual morals are far stricter 
and a genuine moral code is simply non-existent. 

That, I think, is the secret of success and failure in all 
these thrillers: the absence of any moral standard by which 
the characters can be judged, other than a sexual one: and 
this is always rigidly enforced; though violence is de 
rigueur in The Dark Corner and the wife of the villain 
may be allowed a lover, dreary Lucille Ball, as the heroine, 
is consistently hard to get outside of marriage, and her 
teasing technique is regarded as admirable; whereas when 
Linda Darnell tries the same tactics in Fallen Angel she is 
represented as evil and self-secking. The rich organ- 
playing girl doesn’t act hard to get; she is only too ready 
to give herself to Dana Andrews, to take the chance of 
securing his love that way; yet this is not shown as repre- 
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hensible either; in The Dark Corner it would, however, 
be extremely reprehensible if Lucille Ball were to succumb 
to the advances of her neurotic private-detective employer ; 
the theme of secretary eventually marrying boss is 
glamourised and made savoury to satisfy the tawdry 
suburban typists who only a year ago were determinedly 
pursuing G.I. Joe up and down London Town. 

Scarlet Street is naturally more sophisticated, but here 
again there is no contrast between good and evil; the 
victigised hen-pecked cashier, who does a spot of painting 
in his spare time, is not ‘good,’ but merely a crashing 
bore; and a picture of pure evil, as represented by Bennett 
and Duryea, fails to convince, as pure evil always does; 
even Hitler had ideals, even if they were perverted, and 
Lucifer himself was once an angel of the Host. 

Nor am I particularly enthralled by a blackmailer feeling 
a sudden lech for a woman when she has just attempted to 
poison him (Woman in the Window); although I am sure 
that to a Central European mind it would seem the acme 
of sophistication: Iam reminded of the Viennese girl saying 
of the scene in Laura when Waldo Lydecker was about to 
shoot his protégé to prevent her from belonging to anyone 
else: ‘Now he should drop the gun and they should make 
love,’ and all the Café Royal film-people acclaiming her 
acumen. 

No, it is time that film-directors, script-writers and critics 
grew up and realised that a cinematic world of violence and 
corruption without contrast or code of moral values does 
not make for distinction and certainly not for art; such a 
world may well be considered existentialist, but existen- 
tialism is at least based on a philosophy and I would sooner 
read Albert Camus than see Alan Ladd booted once more 
in the boko. 

The two best films I have left to the last: they are too 
well known (I hope) to be discussed at length; I refer to 
The Lost Week End and The Southerner. These, too, are 
films of violence, but in one the violence is spiritual and in 
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the other political and social: these qualities at once place 
them on a different plane. Don Birnam in The Weekend is 
driving himself mad with drink ; the family in The Southerner 
are being driven mad. by their environment and by cat- 
astrophes of nature which they attribute, humbly, to 
God’s will. 

Birnam has no talent; no amount of persuasion on the 
part of the director or his girl-friend in the film will persuade 
me that he has any; he can’t write, so he seeks illusion in 
soaking it up instead: his proposed regeneration at thg end 
doesn’t convince me either, any more than I believe that the — 
Southern family will build up their life again after the flood 
and the final disaster; but at any rate a ray of hope has 
been shown and the optimism of man asserted itself: an 
_ optimism surely less foolish than that which presupposes 
that the possession of Lucille Ball or Veronica Lake will 
make the world we live in any less violent, treacherous‘ 
and cruel. 


V. S. PRITCHETT 
MEN OF THE WORLD 


He is famous and he is dead. There ought to be a statue 
to him in every great city, on some mown patch of green in 
the gay quarter. We ought to be able to see him with a 
pigeon cooing on his head, looking down on us: with 
benevolent yet glaring irony. He would be of a certain 
age, but not old. He might be wearing a dinner jacket 
and boiled shirt. He might have a monocle in his eye. 
Or he might be seen en pantoufles—a favourite phrase of his 
—in some herbaceous but not exotic dressing-gown. Un- 
like most statues, in whose blank, inturned eyes one reads 
an inane embarrassment as though they were giddy and 
had a poor head for heights, this one would convey 
sensations of self-possession and even comfort. And under- 
neath, on the plinth would be the words: Man of the 
World, Circa 1910. 

What is, or what was, the man of the world? How did 
he live, why and when did he vanish as an admired 
type in life and literature? Difficult questions to answer; 
and yet, whenever we met him and despite his varying 
tastes, we knew him at once. He was not necessarily rich; 
often he was quite poor. He had, of course, a private 
income. He was commonly in the best society, but he 
did not confine himself to it. He had, very often, like 
Edward Gibbon’s embarrassing father, a taste for low life 
as well as for the high. He was never shocked. That was 
his chief characteristic; nothing shocked him. (Who was it 
said a civilised man is never shocked? Clive Bell? Norman 
Douglas? Shocked by discomfort, bad manners, but not by 
Guernica and the worse that followed.) The man of the 
world believed in nothing; or at least, he simply believed 
in the worldliness of the world. Tout passe, tout casse, 
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tout lasse. Clever at getting the good things of life, dis- 
creet enough never to get too much of any one thing, he 
took his table in the corner of the restaurant or on the 
terrace of the café, dined off the spectacle of life and 
digested it at leisure, without the ulcerations of remorse. 

There are three living English novelists who can tell us 
exactly what has happened to the man of the world in the 
last fifty years: Somerset Maugham, Aldous Huxley, and, 
with an adroit irreverence, Christopher Isherwood. The 
bombed-out European is tempted at first to say, when he 
considers these three English writers who have lived for 
so many years in America, that the only place where the man 
of the world can continue his post-prandial disquisitions is 
the United States. Yet is hein fact still dining and stroiling? 
It appears not. Mr. Maugham’s The Razor’s Edge, Aldous 
Huxley’s Time Must Have a Stop, and occasional essays by 
Christopher Isherwood, make it clear that the man of! the 
world has given up this world for the next, the worldly for 
the other-worldly. He has been shocked at last; and the 
_ Shock has broken him up. 

First let us look at The Razor’s Edge. No one has under- 
stood the man of the world better than Somerset Maugham. 
He has drawn dozens of portraits of him. He has invented 
the perfect man-of-the-world mask or persona for himself. 
How very different that superlative appearance is from the 
real Maugham may be seen by a glance at his most felt 
book, Of Human Bondage; but Maugham has succeeded in 
assuming the mask by one of the really meritorious efforts 
of will in contemporary literature. That urbane character 
who turned up in pre-war Singapore, who elicited the 
strange private lives of casual acquaintances in the best 
and worst of hotels from the Mediterranean to the South 
Seas over a discreetly offered brandy, that Gentleman in 
the Parlour as he once called him, is an expert literary 
artifice. A number of cheap, cynical, sentimental novelists — 
have tried this device in Maugham’s time; they have all 
failed. They had neither Maugham’s honesty nor his 
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assiduity. For Maugham has brought to the portrayal of 

. worildliness a technical virtuosity resembling the austere 

exercises and vigilance practised in spiritual matters by the 

saints. And the saints, the near-sainis, the people who 

renounce the world for some all-engrossing spiritual or 

intellectual object, who realise some lost part of themselves 

by choosing some path of suffering—preferably self-inflicted 

—have. always attracted the eye of this man of the world. 

In his youth there was art—see The Moon and Sixpence. 

In The Painted Veil, there was self-immolation. In all his 

stories there have been characters who have gone native, 

who have found salvation outside their class, who have 

renounced the code, who have demonstrated the advyan- 

tages of not being a gentleman—a particular preoccupation 

that dates from Bernard Shaw and the ’eighties. In 
Christmas Holiday, art and not-being-a-gentleman have 

been replaced by political Calvinism. In The Razor’s Edge, 

the new salvation is that of Indian mysticism, or rather an 
Anglo-American adaptation of it. Against the superb por- 
trait of Elliott Templeton, the super-snob and worldling, 
who is a snob in the very grave itself, is placed the not very 
satisfactory figure of Larry, the laconic, slack-minded 
American who renounces the world, learns from the Indian 

mystics and is last seen disappearing among the anonymous 
millions of the United States—as T. E. Lawrence tried to 
disappear in England—‘to live with calmness, forbearance, 

compassion, selflessness and continence! Continence: the 

‘man of the world keeps his own secrets well, but how often 

_he appeared to be sexually neutral. 

Art, politics, the withdrawal into religious asceticism— 
that is a tendency of the educated upper classes in Europe 
and, I fancy, America. What Maugham describes as a his- 
torian has been lived in its later stages by Aldous Huxley 
and Isherwood. At this moment they are professed dis- 
ciples of the mystical religion of non-attachment which has 
its centre in California. Let us look at their situation. 
Aldous Huxley has never been a man of the world in 
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the Maugham sense; a younger man, he represents (and 
writes a good deal about) the new type of man of the world 
who appeared after the notion of ‘being a gentleman” 
became a casualty in World War I. The post-1918 man 
of the world was not a class snob; he was a culture snob. 
He did not know the best people—he despised that remnant 
—but he did know the best pictures, the most beautiful 
Mediterranean cities, he had read everything of any value 
that had gver been written and he amused himself by 
considering this enormous display of the fruits of the 
civilised intellect and imagination in the light of the latest 
scientific interpreters. Aldous Huxley’s man of the world 
was an eclectic highbrow who dabbled everywhere. But 
Huxley also, like Maugham, had the native taste for self- 
inflicted pain. Life is horrible to him. Like Swift he 
hates the human race, hates it most when it is apparently 
innocent and normal. One remembers that appalling 
passage in one of his novels where someone throws a dog 
out of an aeroplane and it falls, bashing itself to pieces On a 
pair of lovers who are coupling in their garden and covers 
them with brains and blood. One remembers the clinical 
horrors, prophetic in so many respects of the perverted 
science of Nazi Germany, in Brave New World. The 
cultured man of the world whom Huxley drew with such a 
display of knowledge and such comedy was to find his 
world destroyed by science and war—which indeed hap-— 
pened—and, having made art his religion, it failed him. 
Uncle Eustace in Time Must Have a Stop, the bland, 
wealthy, infinitely educated, gluttonous, cigar-smoking 
Silenus, is the richest of Huxley’s portraits; and the book 
characteristically shows his damnation. Man must abandon 
the temporal for the eternal. He must stop trying to 
improve the world but, detaching himself from it, he must 
improve himself by the repeated exercises of the mystics. 
The mystics of the Californian sun-bath. The pseudo- 
religions of art and politics, the unwieldy religions of the 
past and the shrill Utopian religion of the future must go. 
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The religion of ‘the now,’ of the immanent and eternal, to 


which we can have direct access if we apply ourselves like 
the saints, is the only one capable of comprehending and 
discarding all human experience. This is the old ascetic 
doctrine; art leads to wickedness, politics to the lust for 
power, all action is evil, only the passive quietist is uncor- 


tupted. Time Must Have a Stop isa brilliant attempt to - 


short-circuit the Catholic scepticism of the West. This is a 
surprise—but the rationalist will out and Huxley strangely 
rejects the morbidity of contemporary Catholic writers. 
The fact is that Huxley has a conviction of horror and pain, 
but not a conviction of sin. He believes, like a Quaker, in 
the inner light; there is an ineradicable efficient, practical 
and business-like strain in Huxley’s mind; there is also a 
deficiency of feeling in him which makes him impatient of 
the soul. If his religion is a religion at all, it is one of 


the modern, crankish, mental religions which aim at results ’ 


but which have no sensibility for the psychological jungle 
and its native myths; it is essentially a religion of the 
business man’s twilight, the old merchants’ creed of 
“masterly inactivity.” Wicked Uncle Eustace, the supreme 
man of the world of the cultural school, dies and the most 
ingenious part of the book describes his life after death. 
He swings about in space where the Divine Light lies, 
waiting to assuage him, but he turns his back on it: 


“People love their egos and don’t wish to mortify them, 


don’t wish to see why they “‘shouldn’t express their per- 


sonalities” and ‘“‘have a good time.” They get their 
good time, but also and inevitably they get wars, syphilis, 
revolution ,and alcoholism, tyranny and, in default of an 
adequate religious hypothesis, the choice between some 
lunatic idolatry like nationalism, and a sense of futility 
and despair. Unbelievable miseries! But throughout 
recorded history most men and women have preferred 
the risks, the positive certainty of such disasters, to the 
laborious whole time job of trying to get to know the 
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Divine Ground of all being. In the long run we get 
what we ask for.’ 


That may or may not be an appeal for the Californian 
mysticism: it is certainly English and American puritanism 
which long ago showed that people do love to mortify 
their egos. The social conditions of the East, its propensity 
to war, syphilis, revolution, starvation and tyranny, do not 
recommend the life of contempiation to us. But the Gospel 
according to Huxley, like the Gospel according to Shaw, is 
one for men without hearts; or rather, it is not a Gospel at 
all, it is a brilliant destructive debate that exerts the intellect 
and depresses the spirits. The saints are saints because 


once they were filled with devils. 


Let us turn to the man of the world in his last phase—the 
political. That is to say in the phase which saw his eclipse. 


- Christopher Isherwood’s Good-bye to Berlin and Mr. Norris 


Changes Trains were the last books out of Germany before 
the crash. I mean that, they were the last novels that went. 
under the skin of the German scene at that time and they 
did this more movingly and delicately than any of the books 
by the horn-rimmed journalists. T hroughout the war one’s. 
mind wandered towards the Berlin Germans of Isherwood’s 
novels. The man of the world, in these pages, was either 
the comical Mr. Norris.or Landauer, the fated Berlin Jew. 
If he is Mr. Norris—how down at heel he has become. 
Shabby business. Import and Export on the door of the 
flat, and a lot of silly dirty work going on behind it. The 
man of the world has become fishy. Frankly he is not to 


be trusted. Or, if we take Landauer as the type, we see _ 


a man who, going up and down life as a spectator, is 
suddenly confronted with the booted figure of Nemesis 
with a gun in its holster. In that moment, Landauer is 
morally annihilated. He does not fight, he does not dodge, 
he does not run away. He waits to see what will happen 
to him; it looks courageous, but perhaps it is really cowardly 
a plain case of nihilism and suicide. Isherwood observes 
all this and records it. He is the lively, adaptable, 
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unseizable eel which slips out into the rock pool and 
escapes, before you can catch him, under his stone. 

For a while it was the stone of the Californian mystics; 
perhaps it was the novelist’s wicked attraction towards 
solemn people that drove him to them, a long-term invest- 
ment for some future comedy. So far he has refrained in 
his novels—indeed there has only been one, Prater Violet 
—from a serious presentation of the sect and, unlike 
Huxley, has not attempted to proselytise. He is wise. 
Maugham’s Larry is a failure, Huxley’s talk (from a 
novelist’s point of view) is a failure also. The sinners are 
easier to draw than the saints, for wickedness and goodness 
do not exist in the absolute fashion required by the new 
religion. No one has been able to draw the good man or 
woman since George Eliot, who confined herself to arbitrary, 
conventionally moral assumptions. In Prater Violet, an 
amusing book which moves one in the end, Isherwood 
drops the man of the world, and one stands in the modern © 
world of film slosh and toughness. The book is a detour in 
Isherwood’s development. The man of the world has gone 
and where he stood are a lot of ill-tempered and unhappy 
technicians. Prater Violet is not only a pre-war book—it 
is written out of the remains of a. pre-war frame of mind. 

The three writers I have discussed have all taken the 
same turning. They have professed or investigated non- 
attachment and they have had to get out of Europe to do 
so. It has been necessary to have no roots. In Europe 
attachment has been forced upon us. There was no choice 
between innocence and experience. That chair on the 
terrace where the man of the world used to sit, was blown 
sky-high with the café itself, the pavement recalls the blood 
smeared there and the windows of the houses that remain 
have lost their innocence. There is nowhere for the man 
of the world to sit, even if he were still alive. But he is 
detached no longer. He is dead and attached to his date 
and pedestal in the square, with eyes closed, a spectator 
no longer—indeed he is the museum piece. 


JOHN LEHMANN 
THE SEARCH, FOR) THE MYI o> 


Not very long ago I was re-reading that fantastic and 
wonderful book, The Golden Ass, by Lucius Apuleius, and 
I was struck, quite unexpectedly, by something extraordin- 
arily modern aboutit. To-day, of course, we find Apuleius’s 
unquestioning acceptance of witches and the evil spells 
they can cast on men, and the grotesque things you have 
to do to escape from their clutches, we find all that very 
strange, very much of his time and not of ours; but I am 
thinking of his interest in symbolism and myth-making. 
The Marriage of Cupid and Psyche is one’ of the most 
beautiful stories that have come down to us from the 
Ancient World, and it is also one of the subtlest and most 
poetic of allegories; and the great climax, with its invoca- 
tion to Isis and the celebration of her rites, in spite of 
much that has lost its significance for us in our Christian 
world, is written with such fervour and brilliance that we 
feel behind the symbols the apprehension of mysterious 
and eternal truths. It may seem a far cry from Apuleius 
to Dostoyevsky, but I could not help thinking of The 
Brothers Karamazoy, and how its author uses dreams and 
stories breaking in on the main action to enrich and com- 
plete the artistic effect of the whole; and how the last part 
of that novel somehow contrives to be more like poetry 
than prose, more myth than reality. 

All living creatures that are capable of it crave symbols; 
even a dog is indulging in a kind of symbolism if it takes 
its master’s slipper to its basket to console it when its 
master has gone away; even the crudest early religious 
practices are attempts on the part of primitive men to give 
a concrete shape and a permanence to ideas, glimpses of 

* A lecture delivered in Athens in the autumn of 1946. 
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truth and beauty that have come to them in their moments 
of deepest reflection or illumination, which they feel they 
may lose sight of unless they are seized and imprisoned— 
like living creatures under Midas’s golden touch—in image 
and dramatic pattern. We know little enough of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and yet the little we know—the tan- 
talising hints we find among the tragic, violated ruins at 
Eleusis—makes us feel that they were the supreme expres- 
sion of myth-making power in the Ancient World. The 
dog recreates the master who has vanished from the slipper 
he left behind; and, at the other end of the scale, poetry 
—in Shelley’s words— redeems from decay the visitations 
of the divinity in man.’ The poet transfigures what he 
experiences with his senses, what he sees, hears and touches, 
into symbols of some reality beyond the senses, a reality of 
the spirit. It was Baudelaire who wrote: 


‘La Nature est un temple oti de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles, 
L’homme y passe & travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui Pobservent avec des regards familiers. . . 


We cannot do without symbols. Nor can we escape 
them. The industrial towns and cities in which most of 
us pass our lives are so full of ugly symbols, which say 
such false things about the nature of existence, that we long 
to destroy them, or break away from them. Sometimes 
this desire is altogether incoherent and unacknowledged. 
Perhaps the droning, death-laden bomber which haunted 
the world in days and nights that are still all too vivid for 
most of us, is even the obscure creation of a hatred of 
modern symbols that imprison us, an impulse of destruction 
buried well below the surface of the minds of highly- 
civilized people to-day. Again, I have heard many young | 
men say that the war, terrible though it was in its essence, 
was welcome to them because it transported them from 
the confinement of false and hateful symbols to 
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surroundisgs that more truly expressed what they felt to be 


_ the nature of man’s life in the world: to the small ship in 
the limitless, dangerous sea, to the camp in the desert, to 
the tangled track through the inexhaustible jungle. 

If The Golden Ass seemed to me modern in a way that, 


for instance, the Satyricon of Petronius is not, it was because 


the search for new symbols and myths is so intense a pre- 
occupation in the literature and art of our times, and so 
important in what is valued in the heritage of the past by 
the young poets and intellectuals, not merely in one country 
to-day but I believe in the whole of Europe—and America, 
too, if we are to judge from what is characteristic of the 
latest school of young writers, the successors of Hemingway 
and Dos Passos. It is evident in the popularity of authors 
such as Kafka and Rilke and Herman Melville, in Paris 
and Geneva and Brussels as well as London; in the 
innumerable critical studies and interpretations of these 
authors which appear in the avant-garde reviews in so 
many different languages. It can be traced by the decline 
in the interest in naturalism and that straightforward 
realism which had so widespread (and perhaps necessary) 
a vogue in the thirties. 

The reason for this return to the kind of art that conceals a 
metaphysical meaniag behind and above what it states, is 
surely not far to seek. As in the outside world, so in the 
realm of the mind. For many hundreds of thousands of 
Europeans, of course, the Christian religion is still a com- 
pletely adequate source of symbols, and the craving of 
their imaginations is satisfied by the story of Christ, the 
parables of the New Testament, and the religious art they 
find in their churches; but traditional Christianity’s hold 
on the mind of Europe has nevertheless been weakening 
over many decades, and two world wars have immensely 
accelerated the process. Between the wars, one might 
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have said as a fairly accurate generalisation that a material- — 


istic view of life had gained the upper hand, beneath a super- 
ficial facade of Christian conformity; and in some parts of 
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the world the facade had been discarded altogether, and 

materialism had become a dogma—even a  persecuting 

dogma. 

To-day, I believe, that is changing. Mankind is con- 
fronted by vaster dangers, more bewildering problems than 
ever before. The assumptions behind the confident 
machine civilisation of the West are being questioned in 
the light of the obvious, the appalling failure of that 
civilisation to fulfil its promises and justify the untold 
human sacrifice and effort that has gone to its making ina 
century and a half of industrial expansion and competition. 
The collective materialism that has challenged the West 
does not any longer seem so certain a way out of the 
impasse : to the philosopher and poet indeed it is beginning 

to appear rather a kind of despair. Abandoning the 
metaphysic of religion while retaining the fanaticism of the 
ancient creeds, it has denied the mystery, it has not solved 
it. But life, we feel now, among our ruined cities, is more 
complex and more mysterious than the text-books of 
progress ever told us, and we look round for symbols 

_ that shall recreate faith within the enlarged circumference 
of this new awareness. 

Such a moment is Christianity’s opportunity. And it is 
true that the Catholic Church in the West has gained new 
strength since the onslaught of Nazi nihilism was defeated: 
startling new strength if we are to accept without closer 
examination the success of parties with Catholic backing at 
the elections in many countries. And yet, for wide masses 
_ of people the Christian symbols as they have known them 
have ceased to be significant, and their desperate need is to 
find new symbols—even if those symbols should lead us 
_ back to a rediscovery of the central meaning of Christianity, 
restored through the discarding of outworn and corrupted 
images, and irrelevant accretions of idea. 

’ In the collapse of traditional religion, in the silence of the 

creative religious impulse, it is on the poet that the responsi- 

bility falls to make a world of true symbols, and to find a 
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new myth for mankind to inhabit. And by the poet I 
mean not merely the artist who uses verse as his medium 
of expression, but also the artist who uses prose for the 
same ends—the ends of the creative imagination—whose 
prose, in fact, means more than it says. 

I think it is true to say that the greatest poets have always 
striven to create a myth, a world that shall be a symbol 
for the world of actual existence in its moral and esthetic 
aspects. Some poets have only succeeded in creating a 
myth for their age, the smallest poets for the fashion of a 
few years; but the poets who shine most brilliantly in the 
firmament of our European literature have made myths 
that still have power over us to-day. Such are Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare with his soaring power not only 
created one but many myths, for Hamlet and Macbeth 
and Prospero’s Island are separately part of European 
consciousness, though it is possible to say that the whole of 


_ Shakespearean tragedy is one vast myth in many facets; 


Milton toyed with the idea of using the King Arthur 
legends for his epic, but chose in the end—as I believe to 
our great good fortune—the framework of the Biblical 
myth of creation to create his own sublime myth of the © 
battle of good and evil; Shelley, perhaps more completely 
than any other great poet, invented his own myth with his 
own symbols, and that is why Prometheus Unbound has 
such obscurity and complexity in its beauty; Rimbaud, like 
Byron before him, completed his myth by living it, so that 
the power comes from both together and one cannot think 
of the poetry without the life or the life without the colouring 
of the poetry; and the whole seems to have passed into the 
eternity of symbols from the wastage of time. 

I do not believe it is necessary for the poet to be entirely 
conscious of this responsibility that lies upon him in our 
age, to create the symbols by which man can save himself 
from despair. The poet is a medium through which the 
needs of an age make themselves felt before they are 
formulated, and he may be aware of them only as a creative 
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urgency in his imagination, as the green tip of a bulb 
pushes through the earth with its hidden colour and shape 
of flowering; but I believe that a formulated awareness 
may nevertheless help to stimulate what is already growing, 
_ may encourage tending and dedication. It may, of course, 
at the same time encourage bad poets to create pretentious 
and feeble myths, but that is an unimportant price to pay 
if the true poet has also seen his work lying more clearly 
ahead of him. A critic should not be afraid to call out 
like John the Baptist, even though there have been many 
Baptists whose call has never been answered; if the poet 
he is looking for is there he can only have given him aid, 
not harmed him. . ; 

And if we look round at the landscape of modern liter- 
ature, what signs do we see that there are poets who are 
working to fulfil this need of our time? I do not merely 
mean living poets, for sometimes a poet’s work only reveals 
its full significance after the breathing poet is dead ; and then 
the gradual revelation of the beauty and value of what he 
wrote is as if he were still writing, still alive with unknown 
discoveries still to be made for the world—as if the ‘living 
hand’ of Keats’s famous unfinished lines, were still ‘warm 
and capable’ and moving across the paper in its creative 
work. It is not that such a poet’s work has been neglected 
in his own lifetime: such an explanation is too simple, and 
misses the point, that the conditions in relation to which 

the poet was writing did not exist during his lifetime: but 
only came into existence gradually, at a later date. What 
_ stranger or more terrible story is there than that of the 
_ broken, dying Rimbaud passing unknown through France 
on his way home, while the advanced literary circles of the 
capital were beginning to discover his genius, to give him 
that fame he had craved so many years before; but the 
poet was dead, long buried in the sands of Africa, even 
though the tertured body was lingering on. Sometimes 
when one is travelling in an aeroplane above the cloud 
ceiling, the shadow of the aeroplane is cast on the 
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insubstantial mother-of-pearl sea-billows far ahead, distinct 

with a ghostly motion of its own, while directly below the 
aeroplane itself there is no shadow at all. So the shadow 
of a poet’s message is cast sometimes on the dimension 
of time, far ahead of his own life. Such poets and poet 
philosophers can be found in every literature; I cannot 
help thinking at once of Kierkegaard, to me as much poet 
as philosopher, for what is more striking than the ferment 
his thought has produced in our intellectual world to-day, 
so long after his death? In our own Anglo-Saxon literature 
we can point to John Keats, hardly known except to a _ 
handful of friends during his life and scorned by the reign- 
ing schools of taste; perhaps Herman Melville, too, for 
there is little to suggest that his own times found in his 
work what we to-day find, to whom the White Whale 
Moby Dick and his battles with Captain Ahab have become _ 
one of the great myths, and Billy Budd an essay in 
symbolism for which there is no parallel in daring and 
complexity among Melville’s contemporaries. — 

One can think of several short novels written during the 
last half century or so which have something of the same 
quality, a concentrated symbolic quality: Thomas Mann’s 
Death in Venice for instance, and Ivan Bunin’s The Gentle- 
man from San Francisco, and Henry James’s The Turn 
of the Screw, but none of them seem to have the force and 
passion of Melville’s Billy Budd, none probe more danger- 
ously below the surface of our human destiny. 

Herman Melville indeed is a living poet in the truest 

~ sense of the word for my contemporaries in England to-day ; 
and, as I have already suggested, two Austro-Czech writers, 
Rainer Maria Rilke and Franz Kafka, rather because it 
is only recently that their works have begun to be translated 
into English, so that these translations come to us with the | 
force of a living poet’s work, than because they were not 
fully appreciated in their own language when they wrote. 
Both writers have deeply influenced the younger generation 
of our poets and novelists—perhaps only publishers and — 
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editors, who see the innumerable manuscripts that never 
get into print, can gauge how deeply. 

Rilke’s influence is all-pervasive in our modern poetry: 
his power of recreating ancient legends, such as that of the 
Prodigal Son or Orpheus and Eurydice, of taking some of 
the oldest symbols, such as that of the Angel, and infusing 
them with a new, personal significance and beauty, have been 
—continue indeed to be—an inspiration both direct and 
indirect to almost all the outstanding poets in our country; 
something of Rilke’s spirit has passed into the work, I 


_ believe, of Edith Sitwell, of Stephen Spender, of Cecil Day 


Lewis, of Louis MacNeice, of Terence Tiller—and many 
others I could name. 

Rex Warner, of whose novel The Aerodrome I spoke in 
a previous lecture, and William Sansom, both, in their 
very different ways, have Kafka as one of their literary 
ancestors; William Sansom, I think, more obviously. 
Some of his stories show an extraordinary power of 
creating a nightmare world of symbols out of the ordinary 
world. I remember when I was a very small boy I had a 
dream which I can still remember vividly: our whole 
family, my parents, my sisters and myself were in the dining- 
room at home eating breakfast, when a huge white-headed 
crow or raven walked in through the window from the 
garden, and we were all overcome with a feeling of intense 
excitement, a certainty that this bird represented something 


_ of awe-inspiring significance. I can find no explanation 
for the dream: and I can find no explanation—no tidy 


explanation that is—for some of Sansom’s imagined 
happenings, which have just the same effect on my adult 
mind. In other stories Sansom tries to explain his purpose 
too clearly, and loses enormously in power: a poem, a myth 
should be felt to be true and beautiful rather than rationally 
understood, for Psyche’s lover vanishes from her embrace 
when she takes the light to scrutinise him too closely. 
How unfathomable the promptings of the creative 


imagination are, and how mysteriously ideas succeed in 
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floating, like invisible thistledown, across frontiers: while 
Sansom was writing in London, a young French writer in his 
own poetic laboratory across the Channel, Noel Devaulx, 
had been experimenting with the same kind of symbols, 
producing stories of an eerie allegorical power; and yet he 
can hardly have known about Sansom’s writing, as both 
were making their reputations when the war had divided 
England and France into separate, almost sound-proof 
compartments. , 

I think I should add at this point that there are, as I see 
it, two kinds of myth-making in literature. There is the 
kind I have been talking about hitherto, in which the 
characters and scenes—if it is a story—are symbols of 
something beyond them; such as Cupid and Psyche in 
Apuleius’s tale, and Billy Budd and Captain Vere in 
Melville’s novel. There is another kind, in which an author 
takes a-certain type of man or kind of life—it may be in his 
own day, it may be in the past, or even only in legend—and 
by engaging our sympathies intensively in his creation 
creates an ideal, magnetic image that may profoundly — 
affect the way men judge and act. How many such images, 
responding to the inchoate longings of the age, were. 
created in the years that followed the Napoleonic Wars. 
In our own day, eminent writers such as Ernest Hemingway 
in For Whom the Bell Tolls, and André Malraux in Espoir 
and Le Temps du Mepris, have attempted a similar task, 
exalting the man of revolutionary violence who is also an. 
intellectual‘as the Aeneas of the twentieth century. 

When the liberation of France at last restored intellectual 
contact between our two countries, we found that, while 
writers of established and European reputation such as 
André Gide, Francois Mauriac and André Malraux were 
still active and still held in high esteem, a new group of 
writers had come into spotlight prominence of a very differ- 
ent outlook, who were engaged in just this second kind 
of myth-making. ; 

If we take the two most prominent, Jean Paul Sartre and 
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Albert Camus, we see that both—however much they may 
differ in their interpretation of the fashionable existentialist 
philosophy—both are endeavouring to exalt certain types 
of men, certain kinds of conduct to express their view of 
the world, and have turned to old legends and periods of 
history imprecise enough to be remoulded according to 
their own ideas, to serve as their vehicles. Sartre is, of 
course, a writer of brilliant power, and Camus, a very 
much younger man, has the promise of an exciting future; 
and yet, to the English expectation at any rate, there is 
something curiously unsatisfying about the world they 
present, the moral they wish to point. There is a denial 
of human responsibility, a contempt for human respect 
which might be astringent in a Europe suffering from a 
sentimental excess of brotherly love. But when, in the 
memories of the oldest amongst us, has Europe been in 
such a state? Certainly not to-day. Nor is the mood of 
Sartre, Camus and their followers the mood of other great 
French writers of our time, such as Malraux, or Mauriac, 
or Gide, or Supervielle, or Saint-Exupéry who was killed 
during the war. Ten years ago, it is interesting to remember, 
D. H. Lawrence, novelist and poet, was still one of the 
great names in modern English literature. Towards the 
end of his life he almost completely abandoned the realistic 
novel in his search for a new creed, a new myth. He 
travelled all over the world in the endeavour to find some- 
thing outside and before Christianity that would supply 
him with symbols to put in the place of what he felt was 
weak and hateful in Christianity. The preacher got the 
upper hand of the artist for a long time; yet in the end the 
artist succeeded‘in creating works of extraordinary symbolic 
power, such as The Woman Who Rode Away and The Man 
_Who Died. In spite of this, Lawrence means surprisingly 
little to-day to the young intellectuals of my country. A 
Lawrence enthusiast would say, perhaps, that it is simply 
because his books have been all but unobtainable for so 
long, and a revival will come when they are printed again. 
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Lawrence is indeed, at his Dest, an amazing artist, and for ~ 
that he will again be given due honour in the course of 
time; but I cannot help feeling that his present eclipse has 
other reasons. We have fought the Satanism of Hitler for 
seven years; we have come to recognise that the precious 
ore in the values that our own Christian heritage has 
brought with it is more important than the dross. Can 
the myth which we are looking for be a denial of the world 
of love? Should it not rather be a new exploration of 
that world? It is not new creeds, the worship of a barbaric 
plumed serpent, that we crave: but the restatement of some 
of the most ancient truths of our civilization within the 
condition of our modern life. 

A poet of course may create a myth in every poem he 
writes ; certainly even a short poem can have the force of a 
long story; such as Death in Venice, if a great poet writes 
it. In this century, I expect you will all be able to think 
of poems by Rilke, Lorca, Valéry and Yeats that have this 
particular kind of concentrated force. There are songs in 
Shakespeare’s plays that seem like the distillation of an 
immeasurable wealth of experience. A single poem may 
sometimes live into posterity out of a poet’s work, and its 
myth become part of the spiritual life of generation after 
generation. Suchcases, however, are rare ; and the problem 
the poet is faced with, who wishes to establish his symbols 
with an enduring life in the imaginations of men, is either 
to create a drama of symbols (and that is a myth), or a 
system of symbols which every new poem he writes explores 
further and helps to complete. Such a sequence of myth- — 
making poems Rilke has given us in his Duino Elegies, 
which is rightly looked upon as the supreme expression of 
his genius. In T. S. Eliot’s latest work, Four Quartets, 
which was published section by section during the war— 
each section as exciting to many of us as news of a great 
victory—in Four Quartets an elaborate system of symbols 
is woven in and out of the poems in an intricate dance of 
deeply satisfying beauty. How powerful these symbols 
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are you will be able to judge for yourselves if I read youa 
passage from the opening of The Dry Salvages, the third 
quartet of the four: 


“The river is within us, the sea is all about us ; 
The sea is the land’s edge also, the granite 
Into which it reaches, the beaches where it tosses 
Its hints of earlier and other creation: 
The starfish, the hermit crab, the whale’s backbone; 
The pools where it offers to our curiosity 
The more delicate alge and the sea anemone. 
It tosses up our losses, the torn seine 
The shattered lobster pot, the broken oar _ 
And the gear of foreign dead men. The sea has many 
voices, 

Many gods and many voices. 

The salt is the briar rose, 
The fog is in the fir tree. 

The sea howl 
And the sea yelp, are different voices 
Often together heard: The whine in the rigging, 
The menace and caress of wave that breaks on water, 
The distant rote in the granite tecth, 
And the wailing warning from the approaching headland 
Are all sea voices, and the heaving groaner 
Rounded homewards, and the seagull. 
And under the oppression of the silent fog 
The tolling bell 
Measures time not our time. . 


Four Quartets is a work of amazing sheer poetic radiation 
and intellectual vigour ; and yet it has the disadvantage that 
one cannot live in it as one lives in The Tempest or Paradise 
Lost: the effect, one might say, is more like that of a 
magnificent Persian carpet than a painted picture. The 
system of symbols which Edith Sitwell, on the other hand, 
has explored with such wonderful results in her poetry of 
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the last seven years, is as consistent as Eliot’s, and though 
it may lack something of thé strong-girdered intellectuai 
structure of his work, it is in some way: further along 
the road to the evocation of an inhabitable legendary 
world. If one opens the book A Song of the Cold at the 
very first page,.one is introduced to this world with the 
swift shock of surprise and wonder that one has when the 
curtain goes up on the first scene of a great new ballet by 
Stravinsky in a darkened theatre: 


“I who was once 4 golden woman like those who walk 

In the dark heavens—but am now grown old . 
And sit by the fire, and see the fire grow cold, . : 
Watch the dark fields for a rebirth of faith and of wonder. 


‘The turning of Ixion’s wheel. the day 

Ceased not, yet sounds no more the beat of the heart 

But only the sound of ultimate Darkness falling 

And of the Blind Samson at the Fair, shaking the pillars 
of the world and emptily calling. 


“For the gardener cried for rain, but the high priests howled 

For a darker rain to cool the delirium of gold 

And wash.the sore of the world, the heart of Dives, 

Raise wheat for the hunger that lies in the soul of the 
_ poor— 

Then came the thunderous darkness. .. . 


I do not think there is any other example in our own 
poetry to-day that can be compared, in myth-making 
power, with T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets or Edith Sitwell’s 
Song of the Cold; nevertheless a number of young poets— 
and I. would instance Dylan Thomas, Lawrence Durrell, 
Terence Tiller and Henry Reed as outstanding among 
many others—have already shown that they can use 
symbols to produce effects that are rich in imaginative 
suggestion, and rich in promise too: I know a little, 
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through translation, of your own modern poetry, and have 
been deeply impressed by the presence of just this quality 
I have been speaking of; indeed what I have read of the 
work of Sikelianos, Seferis and Elytis, poems such as 
The Death Feast of the Greeks, Mythistorima, and The Age 
of Blue Memory, lead me to the conclusion that there is 
a poetic renaissance in your country at this time which 
few countries of Europe can rival, and which may, as it 
gradually becomes known in other countries through the 
work of devoted translators, have a richly fertilizing effect 
on the course of modern poetry, on that work of myth- 
making which I believe to be so high a responsibility of the 
poet to-day. 

It was the novel tise of symbols, and the pure economy, 
the dark and passionate sincerity with which they were 
used, that first brought startled attention a few years ago 
to the poems which Demetrios Capetanakis began writing 
in English—with a command of English that we still tind 
almost inexplicable in a Greek who had been living with 
us for only so short a time. Such poems as Abel, The 
Isles of Greece, Detective Story and Lazarus are among 
the most memorable poetic achievements of the war years 
in England. 

I do not want to suggest that the poet in the strict sense 
of the word, or the artist in words is the only creator who 
can provide us with the spiritual food we need. To me the 
poet is the most important, because words can suggest 
impressions of all the senses and can speak to the intellect 
at the same time as they are speaking to the imagination; 
but I recognise that to many people the language of music 
penetrates further and creates a world, complete in itself, of 
more intense symbols ; and to others colour and form are the 
medium through which they can live in myth and symbol. 
The visions of reality that Michelangelo and Poussin, to take 
two outstanding examples, have given us in their paintings, 
are among the most precious possessions of the European 
spirit; and if I rate them a little below what Aeschylus, 
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what Dante and Shakespeare have given us, it does not mean 
that I do not consider them inspired achievements of the 
myth-making imagination. In modern art we have the 
romantic myths of the sub-conscious created by Salvador 
Dali out of symbols which in the hands of innumerable 
Surrealist imitators have become little more than fashion- 
able counters of correct sensibility, just as urns and pilasters 
were in the eighteenth century; we have Chirico’s wild- 
maned, noble horses, which, for all their fascination seem 
too limited a symbol to bear a whole vision of the world; 
and we have the extraordinary and exquisite symbolism of _ 
Paul Klee, too private ever, perhaps, to capture the 
European mind. In Britain, Henry Moore and Graham 
Sutherland among the artists of a new generation, have, 
each in his own entirely individual way, set out on a quest 
for a world of symbols to express a powerful imagination 
looking below the visible surface of life to find what Shelley — 
called ‘forms more real than living: man’; you too in Greece 
have your modern artists, such as Ghika whose works are 
charged with powerful individual symbolism. I am 
reminded of what Capetanakis said of Ghika’s work at the 
second Pan-Hellenic Art Exhibition: ‘Ghika’s symbols no 
longer have the general abstract character which they 
had till now. They are closely linked with the soil and sky 
of a definite place. But it is just for that reason that their 
artistic significance has increased. The more precise the 
language of art becomes the wider becomes its meaning, 
and the deeper.... The straight line, the broken line, the 
curve are symbols to him which illuminate our path with 
a light from another universe. His painting struggles to be 
a symbol of all that is highest. And in that it differs 
from surrealism. Surrealism is also a realisation of symbols 
but their purpose is to express the depths which are found 
beneath the individual consciousness. The symbois of 
Ghika’s painting try, on the contrary, to express the heights 
which are beyond all consciousness. Surrealism turns the 
eye downward; Ghika’s painting turns it upward. . . 
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Here, I think, is the heart of the matter. It is not simply 
symbols of the dark forces that exist—that can exist—ia ihe 
universe that we are looking for. It is rather symbois ‘of 
all that is highest,’ symbols that are, as I have said, a new 
exploration of the world of love; because the world of iove 
is a reality, and it is the world of love, the embodiment of 
the deepest moral law of the universe, that reasserts itself 
in Macbeth to destroy the tyrant and in King Lear to pluck 
triumph and exultation out of tragedy. Lawrence taught 
' us, as a corrective to a culture that had come to rely too 
much on its rational powers, the great danger of ignoring 
the instinctual forces; what history has taught us during 
the last ten years is the danger that may come from these 
instinctual forces if not controlled by moral law—if not 
_ integrated in the world of love—because the instinctual can 
be both good and evil. 

. We cannot escape symbols: in the spiritual world we live 
_ by them as a blind man finds his way with his stick that 
taps the pavement. We crave symbols so,much, that if 
we are not presented with symbols of beauty and truth 
by those who can see more clearly into the mysteries of 
existence, we will take symbols of what is really evil, that 
lure us—with the promise of escape from hateful and 
inadequate symbols—to our destruction. That is surely 
what happened to a whole generation that followed the 
false symbols of fascism, the evil myth that has laid Europe 
_inruins. That is why the symbols of beauty and truth are 
_ so desperately needed to-day. It may be that the funda- 
- mental myth is always the same. I can understand those 
who say that in the great literatures and philosophies of 
_ the world all aspects of that myth have been explored, and 
all we need is to acquaint ourselves with them by long and 
patient study; but I do not agree with them. Each poet 
writes within the material surroundings of his age, and those 
surroundings have changed during the last five hundred 
years at an accelerating pace. Each change presents a 
. field’ for new symbols; and only new symbols, or a new 
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arrangement of ancient symbols can give us that shock of 
simultaneous recognition and of wonder that fully captures 
our imagination and opens it to the action of art. With- 
out the heritage of the supreme poets of the past we should 
indeed be lost in the wilderness; but without the work of 
the poets of our own time we might even lose sight of that 
heritage, unable to distinguish where it stood in the land-- 
scape of our lives, our civilisation. There lies the poet’s 
great opportunity to-day, and his great responsibility; and 
the responsibility of the critic, who can help to create 
the ferment of ideas which may bring the poet to his fullest 
expression, and can also train his vision to recognise his 
coming from far away. ' 

The world to-day looks in a kind of paralysed dread at 
the supreme achievement of its own science, the supreme 
agent of pure destruction, the atom bomb. The spirit 
which would oppose all that the atom bomb stands for 
may indeed be appalled at the enormous resources, the vast 
and complex organisation, the multitude of men of high 
intellectual endowment demanded by the production of 
that Satanic agency; and may wonder whether it can ever 
confront it with any equivalent power that will work for 
Eros. And yet what greater power can that spirit call upon, 
than the small, so insignificant-seeming word, the creative 
word, the word of the poet? 
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FROM A PAINTER’S NOTE-BOOK 
VI 


A painter visiting a gallery of great pictures is rarely 
entirely at ease. He is going to collect’his ration of solace, 
indulge in a spurious feeling of comradeship, perhaps dis- 
cover in the acres of shining paint some justification for 
the methods he uses himself. But he feels a little on edge. 
; ‘The masters, are they human?’ The question occurs to 
no one as poignantly as it does to him. 

We gaze at the armour of the masters in the hope of 
discovering a chink. How consoling, for example, is the 
discovery that Watteau, that apparent fount of lyrical 
inyention, had in fact no power of improvisation at all. 
He kept a whole vocabulary of /a vie galante, drawn from 
the life, and preserved in albums and portfolios and from 
it, with a most sympathetically pedestrian care, concocted 
his pictures. There is no evidence that he ever, if he could 
help it, painted out of his head. A boundless facility was 
a characteristic of his time, a feature alike of Baroque 
decoration and the Low-Country tradition of picturesque 
genre from which he immediately derived. But facility 
seems to have been missing from Watteau’s make-up. At 
_ times no doubt he must have cursed the lack of it. But 

it is clear to us that that weakness was the source of his 
strength. It is the kind of strength one feels very warmly 
' towards. It is the kind of virtue, almost the only kind, 
now that painters are so conscious of their deficiencies, 
_ that one can imagine that one of us might possibly develop. 

Naturally it cheers us to see a deficiency turn to bless 
its labouring victim. Some theorists have it that every kind 
of genius begins like this. Unfortunately most of the 
masters have so far kept their secrets. We gaze for the 
chink; the glossy varnish shines back at us unbroken and 
immaculate. We may pick off with our envious sniping 
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& few of the outriders of the company, a Watteau here and 
there, and derive some comfort. But who can find weak- 
ness in Rubens? Few would dare to seek in him the 


infantile dislocations in which we suppose the springs of | 


art to lic. He is a source of strength, inflexible, absolute 
and generous, distributing his rhythms impartially to every 
applicant. 

From whichever angle the esthetic critic has nibbled, 
Rubens has remained undiminished. It is because there 


has up to now been something incredible about him. There 


is something inconsistent in such a combination of virtues. 
80 much line with so little dryness, so much local richness 
embraced in so broad and deep a glow. None of these 
qualities may suggest quite the profundity of spirit by 


which we know the greatest among the masters. But | 


Rubens seems sometimes to transcend the recognisable 
pattern of a human being. We know all about him, his 
full-lit unshadowed life (as Fromentin -described it) lived 
frankly, energetically in the public eye, his country retire- 
ment, the unborn chiid which he left at his death at sixty- 
three. And so we have come to accept that incredible, 
inconsistent combination of endowments, accept him as 
inhuman in the scale of his humanity, a man more variously 
manly than anyone who has painted since. 

There is another possible view, I think, and recently the 
National Gallery has shown it to us. The Gallery has set 
about cleaning its series of canvases. Ifthe pictures we used 
to wonder at sometimes seemed quite perversely super- 


human that was because no human being contrived them. | 


They were the result of a negotiation, Rubens’ last treaty. 


We owe them not to Rubens, but to Time and Rubens, in — 


collaboration. It was certainly his most bafflin g diplomatic 
victory of all, 


Time modifies all pictures, of course. Some, their justest _ 
and most unanswerable critic, it destroys in a decade. 


Others it augments or flatters or conceals. Pigments lose 
some of their opacity, while varnish becomes more opaque. 
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The film of oil which lies across the surface of the paint 
yellows. Many painters have known how to use these 
processes. Wecan see the collaboration in its classic form 
in the Bacchus and Ariadne. But few have contrived to 
obscure themselves behind the screen of varnish as well 
as Rubens. Much of the unity, a great deal of the generous 
glow, some of the breadth and the welcome, yielding gloom 
must be credited to the collaborator.. And without it, in 
canvases like Peace and War, the Chateau de Steen, and 
the panel called the Chapeau de Paille, all of which are 
newly cleaned, he looks a different man. 

He has shrunk. The pictures were possibly more 
‘beautiful,’ if the word means anything, before they were 
cleaned. But they are certainly closer now to their original 
appearance, the internal evidence by itself (I know nothing 
of the technical arguments) is conclusive on this. It is 
' not now in the least incredible that a man really painted 

these pictures. They bear a characteristic human print. 
Much of the unity, that admirable philosophic tone 
which retained the most violent gesture within due bound, 
has gone and in its place we are confronted with a heaped- 
up sum of glittering particulars. The generous glow, a 
sentimental luminosity which was the more acceptable for 
the impartiality with which it seemed to be bestowed, has 
disappeared entirely and in its place we discover the tones 
of an eye with a shrewd coolness about it, and a rather steely 
preciseness in all its gusto. When accents are observed as 
warm they are seized with a kind of violence. The painter’s 
relation with the sitter of the Chapeau de Paille becomes 
less ideal, more calculating and very much more probable. 
And throughout the pictures we are now rarely left in doubt 
that we are in the presence of a celebrated and expensive 
performer. When the dexterity does at last relax there 
is visible a vein of melodic handling which is now more 
winning, because it is fresher and more fallible, than ever 
before. Theaged Rubens of the Chateau de Steen (we have 
the picture’s pendant whichis still uncleaned at the Wallace 
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to confirm the impression) has perhaps lost most and 
become of all the most convincing. No longer quite so 
unified and robust. a piece of generalship—there was loss 
as well as gain between The Watering Place and the Chateau 
de Steen—we are able to appreciate the real. miracles. 
What. but the best and deepest worldliness could maintain 
and renew such curiosity for so long? In this picture we 
can now see the cold and vitreous formulas for the tones 
of distances in the earlier works evolve at last into the 
perfect pure optical blue of nature, as near to truth as a 
painter’s observation can come. 

As I write there is developing in the newspapers one 
of those debates on the cleaning of the nation’s pictures 
which have come to occupy so honoured a place in the 
_routine of the artistic scene. Every year or two, in an 
eruption from one of its crusted peaks, the volcano blows 
its cover off, and within a few days the painful question 
is open again at every point. So little is ever settled, so 
few labels can be made to stick in such loose debate of 
destroyers and preservers, revealers and obscurers, that one 
is, as usual when emotions rise, left uncertain whether the 
real issues have ventilated themselves at all. However 
great our confidence in chemical efficiency it would still 
be difficult to reach agreement upon cleaning without 
agreeing to some degree upon the nature of painting itself. 
And that is at present nearly out of sight. How far is a 
master entitled to benefit by chemical change? How much 
of his luck can be credited to his foresight? We may 
agree that it is reasonable to discover what is human and 
comprehensible in Rubens, by depriving him of the liberal 
glow distributed by the varnish brushes of the eightcenth 
century, even if it reduces a little his mythical stature. 
But we are denying him an advantage that we readily 
allow to Titian. Cleaning pictures sometimes seems to 
have a slight undertone of self-deceit about it, a make- 
believe that old pictures are new ones, as if tradition could 
not be kept alive in any other way. Our habit of cleaning 
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pictures is a comment on the painting of our own day 
as definite and as double-edged as was that opposite habit 
of the eighteenth century of mellowing and dirtying them. 
Unfortunately, we are much less happy about our behaviour 
than the eighteenth century was, our confidence that we 
know best how masterpieces ought to look has waned. 
The influence that old paintings exert upon new ones is 
continuous. Pictures age impressively and their beauty, 
like the intrusion of a natural phenomenon, exercises an 
enigmatic pressure in later painters. There are several 
possible reactions for a painter to the tonal unity and 
richness of a Bacchus and Ariadne. He may envy it, and 
imitate it by the various processes which Sickert used to 
call ‘kippering.’ He may spend a lifetime searching for 
the Venetian Secret. That was the eighteenth century way; 
on one occasion a newspaper plausibly advertised the Secret 
as for sale. Or else the impossibility of the task may dis- 
illusion a painter, and not only with kippering, but with 
the whole idea of tonal organisation as such. Whichever 
way he reacts the past is a burden to him, the Venetian 
Secret puts out of his head useful knowledge which has 
never been a secret at all. Such worries the cleaner can 
easily cure, and it is a merciful service. But he can also 
carry pleasures away too, and they, however indefensible 
and fortuitous, are never to be had again from anything else. 


Few painters have seemed as superhuman and invulner- 
ableas Rubens. But from fewcan so much of their armour 
’ be so easily peeled away. Others hold their secrets more 
tightly. They knit the unvarying consistency of their 
_manner like a suit of mail about them. However definite 
and recognisable the weave of paint in a master like Vermeer, 
inside it something is hidden and compressed. A look at 
the unfamiliar picture from Buckingham Palace, and the 
appearance of Benedict Nicolson’s essay, set one wondering 
about him again. 

A curious note is visible on examining a Vermeer. It is - 
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to be seen in the vocabulary of representation that he 
applies to the simplest form, the fold of a bodice ‘or a 
finger. It is a note of ambiguity, a personal uncertainty 
that one cannot help feeling about the painter. His detach- 
ment is so complete, his observation of tone is so imper- 
sonal, yet so efficient. The description, the explanation of 
volumes is always exactly adequate, always completely and 
effortlessly in terms of light. Vermeer seems almost not 
to care, or not even to know, what it is that he is painting. 
What do men call this wedge of light? Anose? A finger? 
What do we know of its shape? To Vermeer none of this 
matters, the conceptual world of names and knowledge is 
forgotten, nothing concerns him but what is visible, the 
tone, the wedge of light. 

All should be well. Such might be the constitution of 
the greatest of visual realists. Yet something keeps one 
wondering. Perhaps it is the unvarying adequacy, the 
uniform success of the method. How did he earn such a 
gift, how did he cultivate it? What kind of man was 
Vermeer? Here is the ambiguity. We may examine all 
the pictures from corner to corner and still be uncertain. 
He was either of a god-like detachment, more balanced, 
more civilised, more accomplished, and more immune from 
the infection of his time than any painter before or since. 
Or else he was of a naivety beyond belief, all eye and 
nothing else, a deaf-mute painter perhaps, almost an idiot 
in the lack of any of the mental furniture that normally 
clutters the passage between eye and hand, a yee 
retina, drilled like a machine. 

I am considering for the moment not Vermeer’s picture 
design, so much as his vocabulary of formal representation, 
his tactics not his strategy. There is something un- 
expected in the relation between them. Vermeer’s picture 
design is usually considered classical, a deliberate ordering 
of space and pattern, and in general this kind of designer 
makes his deliberation visible, as do Piero and Poussin, in 
the smallest form he represents. Vermeer’s representation 
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is of the very opposite kind, the kind which abhors con- 
scious order and relies on the retina as its guide, the kind 
which in contrast to conceptional ci aA te we now 
know as Impressionism. 

It is worth examining the characteristics of Vermeer’s 
impressionism, for it is an enigmatic phenomenon. It is, 
of course, like the impressionism of Velazquez and Manet, 
a notation primarily of tone rather than of colour. But it 
has features of an extremity which has few affinities in 
painting, and I hope I may be forgiven a little more technical 
description in examining them. Firstly there is the almost 
complete absence of drawing in the darker passages. 
Shadow in Vermeer does not only obscure line, it interrupts 
it. Where fingers turn away from the light or an eye casts 
its hemispherical shadow Vermeer refuses, as it were, to 
admit to us that he knows what the darkened forms are, 
how they are divided, where lie their bounding lines. 
Those who do not draw and teach drawing may not know 
that such an omission represents an extremely difficult tech- 
nical feat. It is difficult even to-day when the photographer 
has taught us to recognise visual as against imagined con- 
tinuity. In the seventeenth century it is without parallel. 

Closely allied to this intermittence of drawing is the fact 

that the critical point at which an interval of tone becomes 
large enough to be worth recording appears to be decided 
by Vermeer entirely automatically and optically, rather 
than conceptually or in the interests of comprehensibility. 
Dealing with a fold of cloth in a dress he often allows 
the lighted side to convey both. Upon a china jug or 
a piece of silver the intermittence of superficial modelling, 
where the intervals cease to be easily striking, is even clearer. 
This again is anachronistic, it runs directly against the 
custom both of his time and his school. In general the 
painters of Dutch Cconestic genre work just the other 


way, exaggerating the tones of superficial modelling 


wherever there is a chance of the eye missing them, in 
order that the last inch of texture shall bear its weight. 


% 
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There is something perversely dogmatic in these optical 
paradoxes of Vermeer. It is curious that one can hardly 
detect a sign of him using these paradoxes deliberately or 
getting any pleasure out of them. 

Another kind of visual paradox makes an occasional 
appearance, the optical deformation, the familiar object 
which, though it undoubtedly appeared on that occasion 
as it is represented, still looks in the record grotesquely 
unlike itself. Painters have always carefully avoided this 
effect. Even Caravaggio, who sought the painfully con- | 
vincing detail, accepted unconsciously a conceptual vocabu- 
lary of recognisability. (The photographer’s lens, of course, — 
does not, a fact to which we are now well accustomed.) 
In Vermeer just such an apparent deformation is visible 
in the painter’s hand in the Czernin Gallery picture in 
Vienna. It is a startling intrusion at such an important 
point. But again there is no sign of Vermeer noticing it. 
His detachment must have been unshakable indeed. 

The most obvious characteristic of Vermeer’s handling, 
the pointillé of high lights which the recent forger imitated 
with such effect, is a part of the same convention. Not 
only are the accents placed optically rather than in relation 
to drawing but they also undergo a very slight optical 
‘spread,’ a kind of blurring, as if received by some slightly 
granular retina which diffuses a little the points of greatest 
luminosity. It happens invariably, even in passages like 
the reflection upon an eye (perhaps there especially), where 
Dutch handling was by tradition most minute. ‘The glassy 
tonal diffusion runs in fact right through Vermeer’s ae 
tures, irrespective of their sharpness of focus. 

No doubt the reader has guessed the answer, or part 
of it, that I propose. It is not original, of course, it is 
often discussed, although not, it appears, in the English 
literature of the subject. 

It seems likely that Vermeer made use of the camera 
obscura. Certainly the character of its image was the 
forming influence on his mature manner. Very probably 
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he used it in the actual execution of many parts of the pic- 
tures that we know. There is nothing extraordinary in the 
bare fact. Many painters, notably Canaletto, have used 
the instrument. What is notable in Vermeer is the extreme 
closeness with which he sometimes depended on it—he 
appears on.occasion to have projected the camera image 
on to the surface of his canvas, refreshing his memory at 
intervals, right down to the last stages, as he worked—and 
‘the fact that he is alone, as far as I know, in putting it to 
formal rather than journalistic use. Vermeer painted 
nothing that was not easily within reach of the ordinary 
technical methods. He used the device, however, not 
merely nor even chiefly in the planning of pictures, but, 
if I am right, in the actual tonal recording of specific 
passages. There are even perhaps certain critical areas in 
his subject matter, where his reliance on his camera tends 
to become heaviest, most notably in the head, hands and 
clothing of women. The Buckingham Palace picture, 
which is not one of those in which the painter’s dependence 
on his machine is on the whole closest, provides a com- 
parison of two heads, the girl’s, a sharp piece of tonal 
recording, and the man’s, which is comparatively conven- 
tional, without any of the decisive optical accents at all. 
The real riddle is rarely discussed. Why did Vermeer, 
whether he painted with the camera obscura or merely 
learnt from it, choose the mechanical way? At present one 
can only guess at some of the possible constructions. Was 
he perhaps by heart and by nature a frustrated Italianiser, 
a classical picture-maker, the greatest of the Dutch 
Raphaelesques, born (if the Diana is his work) to cap 
the tradition with more grace and humanity than all the 
other Northern practitioners in it put together? If he was 
he might well have hesitated to sink himself in the conven- 
tional catchpenny triviality of domestic genre. In this light 
Vermeer’s optical formula, like his design, would read like 
an attack, with a rather cynical background, on Terborch, 
on conceptual literalism, on the degenerate taming of the 
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Caravaggiesque manner. (Is there a meaning in the air 
with which Our Lady at the Virginals turns her back in the 
Ter Brugghen?) 

That is a fancy. The root of Vermeer’s style is cer- 
tainly strangely divided. Possibly he saw his eptical 
authenticity as the only logical conclusion of the Cara-~ 
vaggiesque, and the only notation which would allow the 
painter to give all his energies to the serious business of 
picture designing. He probably regarded optical accident” 
as beautiful in itself. If he did he was alone in this extreme _ 
among all painters before Degas, but that is by no means 
impossible.* He certainly pursued his policy with a con- 
sistency which makes it hard to believe that it was not 
entirely deliberate. 

{t is difficult to think that Vermeer’s method does not 
betray a mistrust, however incongruous it may seem to 
us, of his natural representational accomplishment. The 
early Christ in the House of Martha at Edinburgh, if it 
is teally his work, is certainly not a particularly agile 
Caravaggiesque performance. Its author might reasonably 
have felt doubtful about his ability to compete unaided 
in the production of miniature trompe-I’eil. We have, I 
think, indications of a man abnormally diffident, retiring, 
with those common characteristics of painters, consist- 
ently high standards but an uncertain opinion of himself. 
Vermeer, when he is recording optically, is taking evasive 
action, extricating himself from the hazardous ruck of 
naturalism, leaving himself free to operate in the field 
where he feels at ease. That field was the exploration of 
the subtlest dramatic obliquities of figure composition. 

As a poetic illustrator Vermeer stands even further apart 


* Jt can be imagined I think that until the invention of photo- 
graphy diffused such optical records everywhere the basis of 
Vermeer’s method seemed to many eyes, if not incomprehensible, at_ 
least irrelevant and negligible. And Vermeer’s pictures were of 
course long neglected, until the tonal convention became suddenly 
s0 widely accepted that it is difficult now to remember that it can 
ever have seemed strange. 
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from his time than he does in his other capacities. The 
direct situations of Terborch look by contrast like anecdotes 
acted by spaniels. 

Eyes never meet in Vermeer, action is stiiled. There is 

no speech, these almost unmoving figures communicate by 
letter, or on the keyboard of the virginals. It is as if they 
were meditating on the barriers that lie between them. 
We may even fancy that their relations reflect another, that 
between them and their painter. One can imagine Vermeer 
was sorely tried by the prolonged and intimate nervous 
embarrassment of painting from life. His little camera- 
cabinet could solve all that. In he would go, behind the 
thick curtains, into the world of ideal, undemanding 
relationships. There he could spend a lifetime watching 
the silent, pale-coloured. women moving to and fro. From. 
it he could record them, with their peculiar secret mag- - 
-netisms, their enigmatic courses, and remain as it were | 
unencumbered, uncontaminated. He could record them 
and from the uncertainty he could distil something 
miraculously definite, pure and absolute. 


THE LIVING MOMENT 
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He was a Sardinian. Of his life I know nothing further ' 
except that it began some ten years after mine; for he was 

nineteen when he died. He may have been conceived ona 

pale summer evening when I would be lying awake envious 

of a child laughing in the fields behind the village or 

listening against my will for the corncrake to resume its 

cry. So he must have listened later to the cicadas—longing 

for sleep, yet waiting for the compelling monotony of their 

cry to fill the night, the room and his consciousness, But. 
that is pure conjecture and I can speak with certainty of no 

emotion we shared except fear. My fear was stronger than. 

his. That is why he died. 


2 


There is a stream that marks the eastern limit of Chianti; 
beyond its deep valley where the land falls in a long reverse 
slope towards Siena the wine is as red and leaves the mouth 
as dry—but it is not the true vintage. Yet there is nothing 
to distinguish the boundary, no name except one falsely . 
given—the Arbia; for the Arbia it joins undér the stone 
bridge which bears the road to Siena. Standing on the 
bridge one looks towards the mouth of the valley across the 

confluence of the streams and the still pool. where the - 
peasants dip their sheep at shearing time, but so closely i is 
170 
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it sealed with hills that it is impossible to guess at the broad 
haughs beyond. It is a valley that leads nowhere, a piece 
of dead ground with a single track running high up its 
eastern bank—a track on which it is rare to see even an 
ox-cart. Only the militia patrols used it regularly, and 
they by day only. 

From the first we had. seen the advantages of the spot 
and had made a bivouac for a small colony of South 
Africans high up on the Chianti side. It was a position 
from which they could command the ford and causeway, 
and watch the meagre country traffic from the world out- 
side. That was in the days before we thought in terms 
of withdrawal routes; even if they did fall. back towards | 
Florence there seemed no reason why they should use the 
hill road that led to the crossing-place. But of arms- 
dropping we had thought; for that'the valley was admirably 
suited, There was indeed only one drawback—the’ old 
dam where our new Sicilian recruit had almost drowned, 
lying black in the face at the bottom in ten feet of water. 
Some containers might fall into the pool, but # lay under 
the edge of the hill and any gear which the overhanging 
trees did not catch could be fished for next day. On the 
other hand it was a spot easy to pin-point.. There was the 
meeting of the waters, the roadbridge on the route to Siena 
and the unmistakable configuration of the valley itself—the 
very pattern of our beacon fires. One of them would be 
below the mill to mark the apex; one above the dam on 
the hillside track; the other at the edge of the woods on 
the Chianti side. The drop would be from the mill to- 
wards the mouth of the valley. Nothing could go astray. 
As for the beacon fuel, the Maggiore would send it by 
ox-cart from his estate on the Siena side. By day it would 
lie unnoticed among the thick undergrowth. 

As our preparations advanced many things came to 
worry us: intelligence from Siena that informers had been 
dispatched to penetrate the bands of the Arno valley and 
the Chianti, rumours of blackmailers extorting money in 
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the name of the partisans, a reconnaissance plane picking 
its way along our valley below the level of the hill-tops. 
So for the first time the war threw its shadow on the water- 
meadows. On my way up to the last conferences in a 
peasant house above Siena I would stop for a moment 
and look at the valley as professionally as I knew, thinking. 
of altitudes, winds and dropping zones. Already the quiet 
haughs, the high brush-covered banks where the pheasants 
called, had taken on a new character; for this was now a 
valley where death might walk. Then I set off again to 
check the co-ordinates once more and hear the Maggiore 
repeat them for the last time. The next day he left 
to meet the submarine on the Maremma coast and learn. 
the code-word. 

It was not till after his return that I entered the valley 
again. I myself had been far afield to meet representatives 
of the Siena Committee and learn once more the laws of 
this gangster’s war. These were bad days, for the Fascist 
republic was tightening its grip before going under. Our 


courier nef* had been picked up one by one; a friend had — 


been arrested and tortured for feeding escaped prisoners ; 
one of them had been shot in cold blood on the banks of 
the Arno. It was becoming more difficult to move, too, 
and on my way back after curfew I had to take to the 
ditch before a staff car caught me in its lights. That night 
I had met the Committee’s military representative—a young 
stocky Communist, taciturn with the strain of constant 
moves and long dangerous liaison trips. ‘These are no 
times for softness,’ he said. ‘Above all, watch out for 
spies. When you get the arms you can run the show, but 
remember the price of failure.’ It sounded strange in the 
formal third person, the threat of death. As a parting gift 
he handed me a Beretta and five rounds. It was small 
enough to be held in your pocket when you met strangers. 
Once the Maggiore had returned I was seldom at home 
with my peasant family in the house beside the bridge from 
whose windows I watched the convoys slip past at dusk. 
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After dark I was out with him to superintend the placing of 
the beacons. It was his own estate that bordered on the 
valley, and where the broom rose above our heads he would 
push on by forgotten, overgrown paths to reach our ren- 
dezvous. When I knew them better I would use them 
myself to return alone, not without a certain fear which 
was partly mere resurgence of childish terror, partly un- 
willingness to step forward into tangible obscurity which 
opened and closed with a whip and swish of leaves. These 
were midnight journeys when a falling stone or a startled 
pheasant brought the heart to one’s mouth and fear ake in 
the mists below. 

During these hours I learned a new aspect of the vey 
Beside the stream the mists rose knee-deep until the fields 
were a long deceptive stretch of white, and the water a mere 

rippling among the stones beneath the swirling screen. 
Now the uncut hay and the green corn were bathed in 
dew which at a step drenched one above the knee. Old 
landmarks like the stone cabin and the clumps of poplars 
seemed to move and change in the haze and the feet groped 
and faltered on the stepping stones. At last they were all 
in place—three beacons of dry bundled branches and brush 
—and the intervals paced out by landmarks on the hills 
above. At each there would be a detail with an armed 
-,man to keep watch. When the time came I would meet 
the Tenente above the dam and spread his peasants across 
the valley floor to glean the scattered arms. 
But first the cigarettes would have to arrive. 


3 


» 


In some ways it had the excitement of the early days of 
listening. Across the wavebands lay the blanketing inter- 
ference of the German signals. So we would search the 
air for a voice from London and grew expert in wave- 
lengths and at hair-tuning. Formerly the news had been 
our main interest; but now we merely nodded at the list of 
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names along the laggard front and waited for the special 
announcements, for the cigarettes to arrive. Besides we 
were sceptical now and would believe when we heard the 
guns. And secretly we envied the voice from London, 
thought of him leaving the studio and turning through 
the night for home. Now all day long we had our monitors 
on the sets in the village, but no word came. Again the 
Maggiore repeated his instructions: we all knew them by 
heart. ‘The drop will take place on receipt of the message, 
“Le sigarette sono arrivate.”” Probable time of the drop 
midnight to three a.m.’ 

I_myself never heard the message, nor was I ever clear 
who did. It was early dark on these May evenings and 
__ we were supping by lamplight when the dog growled from 
beneath the table. As we turned to face the door there 
were quick booted steps in the courtyard. It was some- 
thing to which I had never got used, this sense of being 
trapped. Then the door burst open. It was the Maggiore. 

‘Carlino,’ he said, ‘le sigarette sono arrivate.’ 

Then I was relieved, with only a hint of fear left in the pit 
of my stomach—fear of the dark valley, of the weapons from 
the air and the thought of combat on the last lap to freedom. 

It. was a still night, almost cloudless, without moon. 
In the distance a lime-kiln’ flamed like a medieval hell. 
We hoped it would not be mistaken for our beacon-fire,- 
From far up the valley came the ring of a steel-shod ‘boot 
on the rocky path. The Tenente was on his way. I left 
to inspect the far beacons. They were all in place and 
guarded. In the whispers of the men was excitement and 
the hint of nervousness. The gunmen handled their guns 
or wiped the dew from the metal. Soon they would have 
something better than an Italian carbine. Once more we 
checked the signal to light up three flashes on the torch. 
Then I walked back with a shiver across the dank hollow. 
of the valley. It was after midnight now, the sky still and 
quiet, the air cold and motionless. Once far away we 
_ heard the clank and grind of tracks as an armoured column 
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moved down towards the Roman front. A_half-track 
roared past the lime-kiln on its way to Siena. An early 
cock had crowed beyond the hills. Then far away we heard 
the mosquito drone. The. whispers ceased as the noise 
grew, drawing our eyes to the pale stars and the dark 
spaces of the sky. Somewhere beyond the Milky Way it 
seemed to falter and stray. In our ears there remained 
only the pounding of our blood and the resonance of a 
heart beat. We waited till the dawn. 

The next night and the next again it was the same. 
With each vigil tension relaxed and prestige was lost. 
Soon our forces would disperse; then we would hear the 
guns and nothing done. 

It must have been about this time that he left the 
threatening notes. 

At nine-thirty that night came Jimmy with his fair hair 
plastered with sweat. The cigarettes had arrived again. 
He had warned everyone he could. Perhaps as he went 
from hamlet to hamlet he had passed the other eating his 
bread beside the path, planning where to spend the night. 

It was early when we reached the beacon on the track 
and dragged the fuel from among the bushes. Across the 
valley I heard a twig break and voices floated across above 
the mists. That was bad, for the militia in the post above 
had been reinforced. There was still no sign of the Tenente 
and his men but it would be late before he could collect 

them from the scattered hamlets. 

Jt must have been about now that they picked him up. 

Half an hour after midnight and still no sign of the 
Tenente, but we had decided to light the beacons at all 
costs and run the risk of dawn catching us in the fields 
with the containers still ungathered. It would be a long 
task with only two at my beacon and three at each of the 
others. Then from the direction of the mill I heard their 
marching. It was loud, too loud for secrecy. Someone 
was hurrying ahead. I slid forward the safety catch. It 
_ was the Tenente himself. 
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‘ Signor capitano, he said, ‘there’s one too many.’ 
*One what?’ : 

‘One man too many.’ ; 

Then they came up and I saw him for the first time. 


4 


At first he was merely a dark figure, small even beside 
his peasant escort. His face was a pale oval against the 
black of the bushes. As yet I was less interested in him 
and his fate than annoyed by the complication. 

‘Well, suppose there is one more, he can help, can’t he?’ 

The Tenente laughed. He had a way of laughing that 
was a humourless denial. We moved apart from the hap- 
hazard conjecture of his men and he told his story. 

In the early evening one of his peasants had reported 
an interloper in the district. Calling at two farms he had 
asked to see the padrone to whom he had presented a grimy 
_ envelope. He would return for an answer. In each case 
they contained demands for money—10,000 lire, a large 
sum. The illiterate scrawl [ now held in my hands had 
the bombastic note of a third-rate thriller; but it threatened 
death from the partisans. And in Italy death might speak 
in these burlesque terms. The Tenente’s first impulse had ~ 
been: to organise a search, but in the broken hills and 
valleys one man could lie low for days. Then word had 
come from Jimmy and there were all his men to collect, 
then the long wait until they had assembled and set out 
clattering along the rocky paths. Beyond the mill where 
the frogs splashed to safety as they passed they had halted 
to rest and check for stragglers. There was a count of 
heads which would not tally. There was one too many, 
one whom I could imagine sitting in the shadow with a 
frightened hunch to his shoulders and the stillness of a 
startled hare. Where he came from he could not or would 
not say. In one pocket was a blackmail note, scrawled, 
illiterate, grimy from his pawing. 
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“Weil, let’s have a look at him.’ 

It would be like old times to interrogate a prisoner. 
But now the intelligence was scanty and time shorter. 
Already I felt stirring in my wordless coded thoughts the 
threat of death. But one had to be fair and just, acting on 
proven fact and the logic of evidence. But what if there 
were no evidence? 

First they searched him, turning out from his pockets the 
tawdry talismans of the south. A Sant’ Antonino to 
guard against the dropped coin and the lost letter, crumpled 
_ envelopes scribbled over with addresses, the photograph of 
a girl with dark and stupid, staring pin-black eyes. Nothing 
in his shoes, nothing in the seams of his clothes. No gun, 
“no money-belt. In his hip-pocket a tattered note-book 
with addresses in Rome, Volterra, Viterbo, Siena, one in 
Sardinia. The girl told us nothing with her. staring eyes 
and the scrawled dedication: Tanti baci dalla Tina. The 
_Tenente was thumbing the note-book. Another Siena 
_ address which made him whip back the page. The address 
_ of the Sicurezza. Then the questioning began. 

His first words were calm and deliberate. 

‘Sono Sardo.’ 

So he came from Sardinia. The torch swung its circle of 
light as the bearer eased a tired muscle. It left his inert 
hands with their bitten nails and fell full on his face. He 
blinked and the dark pupils narrowed. What most struck 
me was the immobility of his features, their apparent lack 
of depth; that doubtless was a trick of the light; perhaps 
both were. In that strange blank I could read neither 
hope nor fear, but I knew he was frightened from the sudden 
twitching of his Adam’s apple and the uneasy scrabbling 
of his hands among the leaves. But it was an emotion 
which found no expression in his flat, unwavering voice. 
The words fell dead from his lips. If be had been schooled 
to lie he was an inept pupil. 

For two hours the voice remained as toneless and the 
face as unconcerned. At times I thought he had lost his 
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fear in fatigue, dejection and apathy that accepted anything 
to be rid of his questioners and the beam of the torch. 
And ail the time between the questioning and the slow 
answers, the baffling contradictions, the half truths and the — 
lies, we listened: he perhaps for the click of a safety catch, 
we for a'droning among the slowly wheeling stars to grow 
and swell until it filled the valley in the long level dropping 
run. It was after two now. They must come within the 
hour, perhaps were warming up the engines on the run- 
way with the screws flickering in the landing lights; or 
checking our co-ordinates in the briefing room and won-. 
dering whether they would be back for breakfast in the 
mess. That was in another world where decisions were 
simple and orders clear. 

The torch flickered. Some one said: ‘Put it out, we'll 
need it later.” Now that his face had gone back to its 
pale blur it was easier to think objectively. I rose to 
stretch my cramped legs and light a cigarette under my coat. 
Above the pond the mists curled up from the cold water 
and its swathes banked up to veil the poplars to their tips. 
. Behind me I heard the Tenente, slightly impatient, almost ° 
nervous. 

‘Be’, cosa si fa?’ 

_ What to do indeed! » First, what did we know? 

* He was, he said, a-partisan but could not say from which 
band. Perhaps, we suggested, from the Mugello. Yes, he 
said. Or perhaps from beyond Montevarchi? That might 
be it. But then geography is always a mystery to the 
ordinary Italian. Did he know I! Biondo? He did. We 
knew him too as an agent provocateur who formed a band 
beyond the Arno and sold them to the militia. But perhaps 
there was more than one Biondo. He said he had crossed 
the Arno by train last week. By the bridge? Yes, by the 
bridge. But the Americans knocked out the centre span 
three wecks ago. 

We turned back. 

“Who wrote the addresses?’ 
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The monotonous indifferent voice came from the grass 
beside the track, where he lay looking up at the trees. 
Ssaccdid? 
“Whose aie they?’ 
“I don’t know.’ 

“Why did you write them?’ 

‘To pass the time, Dio mio, to pass the time.’ 

“The Siena one too?’ 

“Si, anche questo.’ 

He turned his face away. 

I bent to roll him over and the Beretta slipped from my 
pocket. I laid it on my palm, and shone the torch upon it. 

‘Look, this is no time to joke. Who are you, where 
are you from?’ . 

“Seno sardo.’ 

That was all. Then he turned away. 

So much was true. He spoke the Sardinian dialect all 
tight. Perhaps his age was true—nineteen he said—but if 
it wasn’t it didn’t matter. 

“What would you do?’ 

The Tenente laughed, but without humour. 

“You decide here.’ 

I had half an hour till dawn to decide, and no plane to 
be heard. , 


5 


Years before I had known the answer in theory. In 
‘imagined passion or cool logical discussion the death of 
others is the quick bloodless death of a child’s game. Since 
then I had felt the warm blood of a dying man on my 
hand and the tense clutch of his fingers as he grasped mine 
to stay him in his floundering death. His grasp tightened 
my grip on the pistol butt. That had been a quick involun- 
tary act. Now I must formulate the thought in my reluc- 
tant brain until the words came in the impersonal garb 
of a foreign tongue. 
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“Bisogna che sparisca.’ 

He must disappear. The euphemism was from the 
slang of the underground, but it came aptly to my tongue. 
I felt the argument revolve: it is nearly three, they must 
drop. soon, he mustn’t see it, he must die. But why death? 
Because his story doesn’t hold water at any point. He — 
wants money the easy way. If he doesn’t get it from the 
padroni he can have it to-morrow in Siena. There are big 
rewards for information leading to the capture or arrest 
and so on—bigger sums than he can get by his own efforts, ’ 
He has the address. That is all but it is enough. Yet — 
still I could not bring out the words. 

Someone had given him a cigarette now; he was drawing 
on it slowly, savouring the harshness of the home-cured 
tobacco. I had tasted it first in the prison camps. There 
too I had thought of death. That was why the decision 
was so difficult. Not that there was any danger there if 
you discounted an over-excited sentry or the occasional 
moments of hysteria when the ranks swayed and the guards 
unslung their rifles. But in the long nights, watching the 
fireflies or listening to the nightingale’s monotonous vir- 
tuosity you began to wish that it might be to-morrow, then 
the next day, and the next again until the earth seemed to 
spin and spin with your racing mind. Then there came the 
sudden stop as the whirling disc was braked and you 
thought: I am wishing my life away and that means 
death. So for days or weeks you kept the brake tightly 
jammed and learned to live each lagging minute in all its 
vacancy. 

My watch looked pale now, that meant it was greying 
for dawn. They would not come now, but still he knew 
too much. I was sick and angry. Angry at those who ~ 
had failed us, angry with the Tenente for not aiding me : 
in my decision, angry with the victim for his existence, 
At ten to three J turned to the Tenente. 


‘Bisogna che sparisca,’ \ said, but they were words I did — 
not believe. : 
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The South Africans shot him next day when I was across. . 
the hills to see what could be salvaged of our arms, dropped 
at dawn over the fires of a German column. It was an 
instinct of mercy that prompted them to attempt it whiie 
he slept, lowering the revolver to the level of his eye. Rut 
there was only the click of the striker pin on the rim of 
the cartridge; at the noise he woke. They laughed spon- 
taneously, hysterically: ‘Uno scherzo,’ they said. ‘Uno 
scherzo.’ We smiled submissively at the strange jest and 
turned over to sleep. The second time there was a short 
sharp crack and the smell of singeing as the flash caught 
his hair. With eyes tight shut he roiled over and said, 
‘Madonna.’ Then someone took a carbine and shot him 
between the eyes. 

I have always felt guilty that I was not present at his 
death. It seems like an act of desertion, as if I had the 
courage to kill with a word but not myself to act the 
executioner. I do not even know the exact location of his 
grave. Probably no one now remembers except the peasant 
who, searching for our hidden arms, sounded the loose 
earth with a stake and fied with horror when the sleek 
maggots rose from the darkness below. I know only that 
it is on the hill above the Arbia, looking across the still pool 
and the confluence of the waters towards the mouth of 
the valley. On the side of the valley above the dam is 
a spot I can still remember. I can recall how we met and 
his face in the lamplight; but my fear I cannot recapture, 
nor yet my conviction that he had to die. 


ROLLO WOOLLEY 
THE SEARCAT 


On the map of the island the sea is marked in pale wintry 
blue, whereas all lochs and rivers are coloured deep blue, 
with the purpose perhaps of emphasising their position as 
landmarks in the green and browa.contours of the land. 
Often during a flight when I have opened a map in the cock- 
pit I have half expected to find this contrast of blues 
repeated in the country below—dark blue waters forcing 
their way into a pallid sea. But how falsely the map reads! 
It is the ocean that has thrust blue fingers up the island’s — 
valleys, carving a rocky way through the island’s moun- 
tains; thirstily it demands the fresh rushing torrents that 
the rivers yield to the salt tides. 

That was the impression I had on this morning as our 
two planes climbed out of the shadows, over the hills, to- 
wards the sea. We were flying in close formation at first, 
wing-tip to wing-tip, but when we started the search we 
opened out to a distance of some several hundred yards, 
for the search demanded all our attention. 

What did we expect to find? I was not sure. Maybea — 
_ débris of wood and torn fabric that might have belonged 
to a wing or a tailplane, splinters of wood that had shrieked 
its way into the uncut corn, or dashing against a cliff head 
had fallen and scattered on the sands below. Perhaps only 
a wound in the earth, a burning of green grass. Or perhaps 
a patch of brown oil-on the sea, a glassy surface sliding 
from one wave to another. 

But we found nothing. We flew on long parallel courses 
beginning over the land and turning further and further 
- outto sea. On top of the cliffs clouds still covered some of 
the higher hills. Often a hill or a fragment of white cloud 
separated me from the other plane, and afterwards I would — 
see it again half a mile ahead, so that I would have to push 
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open the throttle for a moment to catch up. As we came 
low over the hills we saw children run out of the doorways 
of the whitewashed cottages to see us; two horses raced up 
and down their field excitedly; some men and women 
digging paused in their work and looked up; someone 
waved. But we were intruders in their morning; what 
could they understand. of our search? Down on the land 
it was very cool and still, with the stillness of early morning. 
I could feel this stillness in every sign of the disturbance 
we made, the frightened horses and the faces looking up- 
wards. In spite of the noise of the engine I could sense 
this stillness as closely as if I was with them on the ground. 
There was no débris to be seen, no black wound in the 
earth; and for the moment I forgot what we were searching 
for—it might have been a castle or a village, or even some- 
thing very small and precious, a rare flower, say, or a lost 
ring. 
_ ‘Spread out a bit more, Black Two,’ said Ronnie’s voice 
over the R.T. - 

“Okay, Black One,’ I said. 

“Turning now, Black Two.’ 

Over the sea we could fly lower, about two hundred feet, 
_and we kept on a course from the mouth of the loch to the 
black rocks off the western shore of the island, turning-out 
to sea each time. The sea was very calm. Only off the 
rocks were there white wave crests, the waves dancing and 
jostling with each other for room where a shore current 
crossed the tide.. There were no boats off this part of the 
coast. I think the war had stopped most of the island’s 
fishing. But far out to sea a long line of ships were sailing 
in convoy, and they took no notice of us when we 
approached them. I felt angry at their complete unconcern 
for our search., Then I wished that we had been looking 
for a lost schooner which we might have found drifting 
helplessly with broken masts, and its position would be 
‘reported and everything would be all right. (Was it after 
all a schooner which we were. seeking?) We continued to 
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look ceaselessly over the glittering water surface, our eyes 
became sore with the sea’s brightness. And each time I 
came across a dark patch I would circle round carefully, 
until I recognised it as a mass of seaweed or an abandoned 
barrel rocking on the waves... . : 

Then we were recalled. ‘Return to base, Black section,’ 
said the voice from the land. Soon we were back at the 
aerodrome again, taxi-ing round the perimeter track to 
dispersal. — 

"No luck?’ asked the flight riggers, pushing the plane 
back into its bay. 

‘Did you see anything?’ people asked us over the 
telephone. 

What did they expect us to find? No, we-had seen 
nothing. All our lives we had been searching and had 
found nothing. Only the whitewashed cottages and some 
strands of seaweed. Only some fragments of cloud and the 
blueness of the sea. Only the blueness of the empty 
glittering waves. I felt too weary to remember the original 
' object of our search. Certainly it had been quite clear a 
little while ago: a plane was missing: one of our pilots had 
not returned. But that was only the previous night, and 
surely we had been searching for longer than that? Ages 
and ages before we had begun the search, and now an 
accident had happened to remind us that we must continue 
to look. We had even merited this new loss because we 
had become too indolent or ill-directed in our searching. 
And to-morrow or the next day, or maybe much later, we 
would have to set out anew. 


SACHA CARNEGIE 


SNOW 


It is snowing. 

As I look out of the window by the writing-table, I can 
see it; coming down as great white flakes, heavy and soft, 
falling out of the leaden sky without a sound. 

The first flakes splash on to the bird bath which stands 
at the corner of the lawn; they spread out into beautiful 
star-shaped crystals; likewise on the window-panes when- 
ever the breeze blows them from their feathery descent. 

Within the room a log fire is burning with a happy 
crackling of wood; the damp beech logs hiss gently to 
themselves. 

It is just beginning to grow dusk, but things are made 
brighter by the whiteness of the thickening snow. A 
hungry blackbird, hopefully on the look-out for possible 
food, alights with a flurry on the bird bath: standing out jet 
black against the white cushion, only to be immediately 
obscured by the drifting snow. 

Already the branches are getting little white ridges lying 
along them. The lawn is like a face thinly spread with 
shaving soap. Things are losing their individuality beneath 
this silent, suffocating cloud; so beautiful and yet so 


_ treacherous ; fascinating to watch from a warm, well-lighted 


room. 
But as I stare out into the gathering night I think—not 


_ of what I can still see there: the little garden bounded by 


the yew hedge, the elm in the corner, empty flower-beds, 
the neat lawn and all the homely, normal things that go to 
make up a garden—but of another scene in another land. 
A scene of just a year ago, in which the same pretty 
looking snow had played a major role, not however as it is 
now, but driven by a howling, screaming wind. that tore 
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across the mountains. Snow rushing down on us from the 
north ; snow that whipped and stung our faces and reddened 
our eyes; that burrowed beneath our clothes. 

Icy blizzards, raging in mad, buffeting fury down the 
valleys, carrying away all sounds almost before they were 
made; stifling speech; deadening thought; whipping the 
gas-capes and greatcoats that covered the men huddling 
among the ruined dwellings. 

Men had cried with the cold and all they thought of was 
of warmth, of fire, steam, of hot water, hot grog: the 
glorious heat of a bath. The skin, I remember, stretched 
tight across our faces as if about to split, like brown paper. 

This was in the Winter Line—named by the Germans: 
a belt of devastation stretching among the Apennines. 
Nothing lived there—except our army—and that only just. 

No building stood intact; one never saw a roof. 
Systematically blown up by the Germans as they retreated 
northwards. 

‘We were meant to maintain ourselves on the scorched 
earth. They were allright. They had buildings with solid 
walls and roofs; could light fires and sleep in comfort. 
Our forward troops had, very often, a mere burnt-out shell 
between them and the piercing wind. A shell with gaping 
holes that let in the mists. and rain—and now the snow. 

An area of desolation and mines, of death and burning, 
ghastly in its impression of stark simplicity—the simplicity 
of organised destruction, No birds sang. No peasants 
worked: just another picture of war, the war of the torn 
_earth, the shattered trees and endless piles of rubble: 

senseless and brutal. 

The Germans opposite us at that time were the ill-famed 
5.S.—brought up in a last desperate effort to stem the tide. 
They did their job thoroughly, these men of the Master 
Race. Practically every living thing in that Winter Line 
was killed. The humans were shot or hanged or burnt. 
The dogs were shot ; the cats, the cows, the pigs, the chickens 
were all slaughtered and left to lie where they fell. : 
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That was all before the snow, and so now these reminders 
of the consummate brutality of our opponents lay out in 
the fields and rotted in the heaps of stones that had been 

- their homes. 

Yet even so, such is the power of survival of the human 
face, that some of them managed to live in the midst of 
that holocaust. 

It is about them I am thinking now. The night has 
finally closed down and the only snow to be seen is the 
drifting curtain of flakes that is falling within the circle of , 
light beneath the window. 

It is so warm and cosy and yet my mind will not stay 
indoors, the scattered thoughts go racing back to the time 
when the snow had just fallen. We were holding a series 

_ of isolated company positions on little hills, between which 
lay the narrow wooded valleys broken by occasional poor 
patches of cultivation; each patch with its attendant farm- 
house. Sometimes two or three of these farms had been 
built close together and joined by cobbled paths. 

These tiny clusters of human dwellings were graced with 
the title of village; an oasis of frugal life in the midst of the 
hard, pitiless mountains; not so cut off in peace-time, 
I suppose, but in war lonely and helpless beyond belief. 

That day I decided to go for a short walk—a trip of 
exploration: in Army slang, a ‘swan.’ We had not been 
there long and knew only our own particular hill. 

I set out in the early afternoon with the intention of 
finding a place where we might light a fire under cover 
without bringing down a stream of shells. The snow was 
already deep and my skis sank beneath the crust and were 
difficult to manage. As I started, the wind was freshening 
_ and bringing with it;a new flurry of light, stinging snow. 
After some twenty minutes of gruelling toil I reached the 
top of the next hill, where I sat down for a breather and a 
look round. | 

To the north lay the last mountain barrier before the 
Lombardy Plain, barely visible in the driving snow; 
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shrouded by the lowering grey sky ; formidable in its massive 
strength. All farniliar landmarks were blotted out: visi- 
bility had been cut down to a bare four hundred yards; 
sudden gusts of snow limited it to less. I felt as if I was 
_ standing inside a glass snowstorm paper-weight. 


The wind, increasing every minute, was swirling down the’ 


valleys and hitting the mountain-sides with a dull booming 
sound—like roilers breaking on a rocky shore. Somewhere 
in the distance a Spandau crackled—the sound whipped past 
like a lash being cracked. 

I got up stiffly. The cold was beginning to creep inside 
my battle-dress and chill the blood warmed by the climb. 
It was no use going on in that weather. I had no wish to 
spend the night wandering alone over the snowy wastes of 


no-man’s-land, or of putting my ski on a mine. But, as. 


I turned to start back, I caught sight of what looked like 
a building down below me; just visible through the 
snow. 1 

It was a toss up: go straight back to the company or 
make a detour down the hill. After all, it might have a roof 
and fireplace. 

The snow tore at my face and hands as I made my way 
down towards the building. The skis hissed on the freezing 
snow; the surface was hardening rapidly. 

As the slope began to flatten out, the shape of the house 
became clearer, and on approaching closer I saw that there 
were other houses—all of them ruined, blackened and 
gaping wide to the blizzard: five empty shells and a little 

cobbled street: a tiny mountain village. The snow was 


softening the harsh outlines of the broken roofs and walls, | 


but could not hide the complete death of that village. 
The first house I looked into presented the usual picture 
of destruction and chaos: furniture smashed, filthy water 


inches deep on the floor, walls chipped and pitted by 


bullets: no cover anywhere. 
I removed my skis and stood them up on end by the 
door—or where the door had been—and went to investigate 
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the next ruin. The darkness was beginning to creep into 
the storm and I quickened my steps over the débris. 

Dead chickens lay strewn about, feathers ruffling in the 
wind and preventing the snow from settling. All the houses 
told the same miserable story of direct hits, of fire and 
broken stones: not enough shelter for a mouse. I won-. 
dered, as I looked into the «last building, where the 
inhabitants had got to. Fled to the precarious security 
of the mountains, or maybe they were all lying heaped 
under the snow. 

My questions were partially answered by the sight of an 
ugly mound in the rubble: a small mound showing a torn 
boot and blue flesh: a child. 

Another and yet another: suddenly it struck home to 
me. They were lying all round about. The white mantle 
of their common shroud covered all but the tell-tale shapes. 
They were probably warmer than I was—that was my 
only thought at first, I counted twenty-four, including ten 
small shapes. To confirm my suspicions I uncovered two. 
Shot through the head as they ran from the ruins : massacred 
by men who dishonoured the name of soldier. Shot for 
the pure joy of killing—like so many flies squashed on a 
window-pane by a sadistic child. 

Pushing back the snow I went back to get my skis: to 
clear out of this—this little wilderness of lonely death cut 
off by the blanketing storm. 

I thought I was immune to the sight of death, but I was 
not. My hair prickled. Shut out from the rest of the ; 
world, I might have been miles from human company. 

Suppose they got up? The idea was absurd, but I could 
not banish it. ; 

A sudden noise carried to me on the wind made me 
. reach for my Tommy-gun: perhaps not ghosts but Germans. 

A low keening moan, monotonous and continuous. 
I went on doing up the straps of my skis clumsily and 
hurriedly : just the wind in the buildings: could be nothing 

else: they were all dead. 
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Perhaps they weren’t: perhaps there lurked, somewhere 
_ in this eerie place, some poor survivors. Crazed by what 
they had suffered and seen, their lives finished, blotted out 
by the shells and bullets as surely as if they had been 
killed: nothing in their minds but the picture of savage 
_ murder. : 

The noise came from my left, from behind one of the 
houses. My skis firmly fixed, I stood up and began my 
battle against the blizzard. As I passed the shelter of the 
wall the moaning grew louder. It sounded very much like 
words, a wailing prayer. 

My watch said that it was only four o’clock, but by 
the gloom it might have been hours later. : f 

The wind blew a cloud of powdery snow into my face 
as I rounded the corner of the wall and partly blotted out 
the scene. When I had wiped it out of my eyes the whole 
horror of what I saw became clear: macabre as a painting 
by Goya in the strange setting of whirling snow-flakes and 
blustering wind. 

The area had obviously once been a farmyard. At the 
far end the torn beams of the cowshed stuck up into 
_ the sky. A low wall inches deep in snow bordered it 
allin a rectangle some thirty yards long by fifteen broad. 

Two little wooden crosses adorned with stiffly frozen 
caps stood in a corner and the remains of a dung-heap lay 
along one wall. Some shattered trees stood barely visible 
beyond the shed. The snow was black and trodden—it 
seemed almost as if it was unwilling to be there, . 

All these little things I noticed, my brain f rantically trying 
to avoid taking in what lay in the middle. My eyes came | 
back to it: unwilling and unbelieving, I went forward. — 
I remember that my ski grated on a bit of stone and made 
me jump. 

There, not five yards away, lay a pile of, bodies, some | 
six feet in height. Partially obscured by the snow, they lay 
in fantastic frozen attitudes. : 

One man still wore his fur hat: his fingers dripped little 
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red icicles. Men, women and children, heaped up like 
dead carrion: snow, frozen bodies, contorted faces. 

I felt then that I would never be able to forget such an 
awful sight, or experience again such a terrible feeling of 


_ pity and horror. 


it was the fact of seeing it alone in this white wilderness: 
then I noticed that I was not alone.” The wailing, which 
had stopped for some moments, broke out again—seem- 
ingly from the middle of the corpses. 

These were three living creatures; barely human they 
seemed, as they sat huddled on the bodies; an old man, 
and a woman with a small child on her lap. All I could 
see wefe the faces; skull-like, with black hollow pits of 
eyes and grey skins. 

The old man was unconscious, just breathing, his head 
cushioned on a naked shoulder. His face was practically 
covered in snow—bare feet, a dark-blue colour; a tattered 
blanket round his body. 

But it was the woman who filled me with a sort of horrified 
fascination. She sat bolt upright, her claws—they couldn’t 
~ be called hands—clutching the child that lolled against her 
skeleton body. It was now dead—either frozen or shot. Her 
shawl had fallen off her head. The thick matted hair stuck 
up in icy lumps. Her lips, drawn back from the teeth, 
were set in thin blue lines. The eyes, huge and sunken, 
were shining. She was mad: a poor young mad animal. 

A gaily-coloured skirt presented a horrible garish 


| contrast. Her Sunday best. 


But it was at her eyes that I kept on lookine: 
From her very soul came that awful cry: despair: sorrow: 
loathing of all human beings: praying for death to 
release her. 

I motioned towards our fines, but she merely moaned 
louder and hugged the dead child. I did not know what 
to do; I could not carry them both. I might have threat- 
ened. But would they have wanted to live? They were 
all but dead. 
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I gestured once again, but she stared past me—unseeing, | 
uncaring. é 

Darkness was really coming down and so I turned to go. 
As I slid away through the driving snow I could still hear 
the crying of that demented spirit—crying for death. ¥ 

I could have given it to her; perhaps it would have been 
the kindest way. 

The snowstorm blotted out the village, but for a long 
time as I struggled back I seemed to hear the ghostly 
crying: following me, reproaching me for not having fired 
just one more shot. 

When we reached the village the next day she was dead — 
and blotted out by snow: eyes open but no longer shining. 

We buried them all and left. . Just a little village which 
had become but a memory. 
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